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The future of CND 


WHERE THE CANON STANDS 


During the past week the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament has entered a 
period of crisis in which its present 
policy, organisation and leadership are 
being challenged and debated. Seven 
members of the Campaign’s National 
Council have announced that they will 
not stand for re-election. They are 
James Cameron, Michael Foot, MP, 
Arthur Goss, Anthony Greenwood, MP, 
Jacquetta Hawkes, Lawrence Pavitt, MP, 
and Dr. Antoinette Pirie. In addition it 
is understood that othcr members of the 


Lord Home 
and the case of 


Dennis Brutus 


When an Indonesian mob burned down the 
British Embassy in Jakarta last week Lord 
Home, the Foreign Secretary, immediately 
proteste¢ “in the strongest terms” to the 
Indonesian Ambassador in London, saying 
that Britain required an end “to such un- 
civilised and barbaric behaviour.”. 


The previous day Dennis Brutus, a coloured 
South African teacher and poet, was shot 
through the stomach by the South African 
police while trying to escape. Mr. Brutus, 
who is orcsident of the South African Non- 
Racial Olympic Committee, was on his way 
to West Germany, where he hoped to give 
evidence about racialism in South African 
sport to the International Olympics Com- 
mittee. He had escaped from South Africa 
to the British protectorate of Swaziland and 
from there had gone to Mozambique, a 
Portuguese colony. In Mozambique he was 
arrested by Portuguese police and handed 
over to the South African police. 


annis Brutus is a British subject - he was 
born in the Crown Colony of Southern 
Rhodesia - and at the time he was shot he 
held a valid Rhodesian passport. 


The Colonia] Office has said that it is 
© distressed at the turn of events,” but once 
Brutus had left Swaziland, “ there was little 
or nothing we or the Swaziland authorities 
could ¢o on his behalf.’ The Foreign 
Office takes the posilion that it is a matter 
for the Rhodesian government. 


When the Indonesians burn British pro- 
perty Lord Home is auick to denounce 
them as uncivilised and barbaric. When the 
South Africans shont a Britich subject in 
the stomach the Colonial Office is ‘“ dis- 
tressed” but will do nothing, and the 
Foreign Office passes the buck. 


Lord Home has attacked the Afro-Asian 
nations for having double standards of 
morality. What then are the moral stan- 
dards that move Lord Home to indignation 
over Indonesia and leave him unmoved 
over Mr. Brutus? Is it that in Indonesia 
British property was involved, while in 
South Africa it was just a man? Was it 
that in Indonesia the property belonged to 
white men while Mr. Brutus’s stomach 
belongs to a coloured man? Or is it that 


Indonesia is a “bad” nation while South 
Africa, being part of the “free world,” is 
a “ good nation” 7? 


See report p, 9 


national council considered carefully 
whether or not to remain as candidates, 
but finally agreed to stand. 


None of those rcsigning said that he dis- 
agreed with CND’s policy of unilateral 
nuclear disarmament. The Labour MPs 
all gave reasons similar to that of 
Anthony Greenwood, who said that 
“my whole-time job for the next year 
will be to work for the return of a 
Labour government.” The other four 
refusing to stand have expressed concern 
about CND’s “umbrella policy” of in- 
cluding within the Campaign people 
favouring widely differing policies and 
tactics. 


Canon Collins has also been consider- 
ing his position as chairman of CND. 
Last Tuesday he finally announced that 
he intended to stand for the chairman- 
ship; Michael Mitchel Howard is now 
the only other candidate for this posi- 
tion, several others having withdrawn. 
The election for the chairmanship will 
take place at the CND annual confer- 
ence which is to be held on October 19 
and 20. 


In an interview with Peace News last 
Tuesday, Canon Collins said he felt 
there was a danger that the Campaign 
would try to slip along without going 
through a basic re-assessment, If no re- 
assessment is made he questions whether 
the Campaign will have much future. 


The Labour Party 


Up to now the Canon has not played 
a central role in CND policy discussion. 
He has taken the view that CND was 
an amalgam of different groupings, 
agrecd on one particular policy and 
nothing clse: unilatera] nuclear disarma- 
ment by Great Britain. Canon Collins 
now feels that, since the defeat of this 
limited policy in the Labour Party, it 
may be necessary to think of more com- 
plete and clearly defined policies on 
which to campaign. He is emphatic 
that this does not mean that CND 
should be a general protest organisation, 
and deeply regrets that in the Greek 
demonstrations last July the anti-nuclear 
case was lost in a general campaign 
about Greek political prisoners. He 
feels that if people want to protest on 
such issues they should do so in clearly 
separate organisations. 


Canon Collins described himself as a 
pacifist in the scnse of being opposed to 
all national armaments, but up to now, 
like many pacifists, he has associated 
himself with an organisation with a 
limited aim - unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament. He increasingly feels that this 
aim is inadequate, and believes in par- 
ticular that the peace movement, and 
CND in particular, must face up to the 
problem of resisting aggression without 
war. He hopes that the Campaign will 
try to face this problem and that several 


bodies - pacifist and non-pacifist - will 
be formed to consider it. 


In insisting that a campaign must have 
clear policies and stratcgies or none at 
all, Canon Collins referred to the Inter- 
national Confederation for Disarmament 
and Peace, a body set up in Oxford last 
January. He said he felt that this body 
could not be effective because it con- 
tained groups with widely divergent 
policies and could therefore not speak 
with one voice. 


At the CND conference on October 19 
Canon Collins will almost certainly 
challenge the Campaign not only to re- 
ject the umbrella concept, but also to 
spell out policy much more precisely. 
He suggests that if he has to leave the 
Campaign because of trying to face this 
problem, he will feel he has achieved 
more by going out than by staying in. 


The other candidate for the chairman- 
ship of CND, Michael Mitchel Howard, 


John Petts, a stained glass designer of Llanstephan, Wales, has offered to 


a letter from whom appears on page 11 
of this issue, puts less emphasis on the 
policy questions, though he thinks it very 
important that CND should spell out the 
economic and social consequencies of a 
policy of unilateral nuclear disarmament 
more glearly. He told Peace News on 
Monday that he thought a basic fear 
that CND was up against was the fear 
of unemployment caused by the closing 
down of arms factories, etc. Michael 
Howard was marshal of the first four 
Aldermaston marches, and is considered 
likely to be more tolerant than Canon 
Collins of groups such as the Com- 
mittee of 100. 


WELSH AID FOR 
BOMBED CHURCH 
IN ALABAMA 


design and construct a new stained glass window for the Sixteenth Street 
Baptist church of Birmingham, Alabama, which was destroyed last week in 
the bomb explosion which killed several Negro children. Mr. Petts has launched 
an appezl, which is sponsored by the ‘“ Western Mail” of Cardiff, for £500 to 
pay the expenses of the new window. A lot of money has already come in, 
including a five shilling donation from “an inmate of Cardiff Prison.” In the 
picture above Mr. Petts is seen working in St. Michael and All Angels Church 


in Colwinston, near Cowbridge, Wales. 
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Housmans 


for all peace pamphlets and books 
Friends Peace Committee 

NonVIOLENT ACTION Is (3d) 

Gene Sharp’s study outline 

Tue Hove WE Are IN 3d (3d) 
Bernard Canter on Secrets 


Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 

Six REASONS Wuy Is (3d) 

Britain must give up the bomb 

NucLEAR DETERRENT AND CHRISTIAN CON- 
SCIENCE 9d (3d) 

Canon Stanley Evans’ challenge to churches 


Union of Democratic Control 
WorLD DISARMAMENT Now 2s 6d (3d) 
Philip Noel-Baker - multilateralism 


Fellowship of Reconciliation 
BASIS OF PACIFIST CONVICTION Is (3d) 
R. J. Billington - the Christian case 


Teachers for Nuclear Disarmament 
CHILDREN IN THE NUCLEAR AGE Is (3d) 
Education for peace 


Prison Reform Council 

INSIDE Story 1s (3d) 

report on prisons and some recommenda- 
tions 


Campaign Caravan Workshops 
SECOND WIND Js (3d) 
George Clark’s story of the campaign 


Fabian Society 
Nations AND NUCLEAR WEAPONS 2s 6d (3d) 
Elizabeth Young on deterrent policy 


American Friends Service Committee 
GAMES, STRATEGIES AND PEACE 3s (4d) 
Horowitz: deterrence is a misnomer 


Peace News and Housmans 

H-Boms War 6d (3d) 

New edition of the Black Paper 

4s 6d doz - 25s 100, post free 

POLITICAL PRISONERS IN GREECE 1s (3d) 
Christopher Lake’s factual report 

UNARMED AGAINST FASCISM 1s (3d) 

Dr. A. K. Jameson on Norwegian non- 
violence 

THOREAU: CiviIL DISOBEDIENCE Is (3d) 
with introductory study by Gene Sharp 
ETC ETC ETC ETC ETC ETC ETC ETC 
Please add postage as in brackets. 

Send SAE for latest lists. Sale or return 
supplies for meetings etc. 


Housmans 


the Peace News bookshop 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1 


MAKE A 


PRESENT 


OF IT! 


Bronté, Haworth 
18s or 3 dollars 


CAN WE EDUCATE 
for 
NON-VIOLENT LIVING? 


lecture and discussion meetings at the 
Congregational Church Hall, Lower 
Fore St., N.9, at 8 p.m. 

Sept 30 “ The Adolescent ” 


ANTHONY WEAVER 


7 Follow-up discussion 
14 “The Adult” 


Oct 
Oct 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for series. 
Box. No. fs extra. Cash with order (not stamps 
please), Advertisements to reach 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. by first post Monday. Box No. replies 
to same address. Displayed advertisement rates on 
application. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalis rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Manager, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1I. 


Coming events 


The ‘ Other’ Peanuts Folksong Club. Committee of 
100. ‘‘ Mother Redcap,"’ Holloway Rd., by Arch- 
way Station. Resident David Burke. 2s 6d every Fri- 
day. 


Personal 


Christian-Buddhist-Spiritualist-Freudian family, in 
which new all-embracing techniques of enlightened 
living are being evolved, requires another community 
member: a household drudge. Person of cheerful 
disposition, any sex or age, to do full-time house- 
work in beautiful country setting, in exchange for a 
bed in childrens toy-room, superb vegetarian meals, 
evening group psychoanalytical sessions under expert 
guidance, and incalculable soul’s advancement through 
contributing to the greatest peace movement since 
the one which was defeated on Cilvary. Please write 
Mrs. Patricia Shaw, Shornmill, Withington, Glos. 


Di 


ary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


scfect from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible we urge organisers to 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. IncInde date, town, time, placa (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a clasxified or dis- 

played advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 
advertised mecting. Sale or return. from Circulation 
Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.}. 


27 Sept. to 13 Oct. 


Vancouver-Berlin Peace Walk in Sweden. 27-29 
Orebro; 30 Glanshammar; Oct. 1 Arboga; 2 
Kungsor; 3-4 Eskilstuna; 5 Strangnas; 6 Mariefred; 
7 Sodertalje; 8 Scgaltrop; 9-13 Stockholm. Details 
Folkereisning Mot Krig, Kr. Augusts gt. 19, Oslo, 
Norway. 


27 September, Friday 


Bexley, Kent: 8 p.m., 19 Hall Pl. Cres. Public Meet- 
ing. ‘‘ Prison and the Pacifist '' - two inside views by 
A. Johnson (2nd WW CO) and tan Dixon (Com- 
mittee of 100). PPU. 


Stoke-on-Trent: 7.30 p.m. Swan Bank Hall, Burstem. 
Public Meeting. Speaker; Rev. Donald Soper, CND. 


27-28 Sept, Fri-Sat 


Camberwell: Local clothing and cash appeals, Help 
urgently needed with leafletting and launching local 
groups. RAV 1991. OXFAM. 


27-29 Sept, Fri-Sun 


Bex'ey. Kent: PPU Film Van touring. Help needed 
al] 3 days. Contact Pearl Truscott, 19 Hall Pl. Cres. 


28 September, Saturday 


Bexley, Kent: 8 p.m. 19 Hall Pl. Cres. Public Meet- 
ing. Hugh Brock ‘‘ Pacifism and the press.’* PPU. 


London, N.9: 11 a.m.-5 p.m. The Broadway, Edmon- 
ton. A day of films, including extract from ‘* Child- 
ren of Hiroshima,"’ and ‘‘ The Children,’ (UN film). 
CND. 


London, W.C.1: 3-5 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. James 
Tully: ‘‘ The Facts of Life.’’ Gt, Companions. 


London, W.C.1: 7-9 p.m. Friends International 
Centre. Social evening. Names beforehand to APF, 
29 Gt. James Street, W.C.1. 


Northampton: Friends Meeting House, Wellington 
St. S. Midiands Area Meeting. Speakers: 3.15 p.m. 
Leonard Bird. 6 p.m. Barnaby Martin. PPU. 


28 Sept-4 Oct 


Scarborough: CND Campaigning at Labour Party 
Conference. Placarding, leafleting, Sanity selling. 
Details: Cottingham 45477. 


29 September, Sunday 
Bristol: 3 p.m. 132 Woodend Rd., Framnton, Cot- 
terell. Reports from WRI Conference. Bristol! bus 
station 2 p.m. No. 26. PPU 


A Peace News SOS 


we are overdrawn at the bank, but record 
Christmas Card sales could save the situation 


ENDSLEIGH CARDS—the largest, most varied Christmas card selection in 
colour and design. The profit is shared with the sellers—groups can earn £4 by 


Selling cards to the value of £12. 


Nearly 70 designs—34 new this 
religious, festive, etc. 


year—peace, world friendship, humorous, 


Please help-order YOUR sample set today 


FULL RANGE—48 designs 
LATEST DESIGNS (34) ... 
TRIAL SELECTION (7) ... 


24s. Od. 
13s. 6d. 
3s. 9d. 


With envelopes and post free—prices 24d.-1s. 3d. each. 
Lists free—despatch early next month. 


PEACE NEWS (ENDSLEIGH) CARDS 
5 Caledonian Rd. London N1 


Books 


for students, 
mans for prompt service, and all profits to Peace 
pie Caieerg ig bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., Lon- 
on, N.L. 


Send your booklist to Hous- 


Correspond with, exchange visits with, like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC/5 Grindley Ave., Chorl- 
ton, Manchester 21. 


Duplicating, professional typing (tapes, mss.) short- 
hand, translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield Rd., 
N.11 ENT 3324. 


tice 
ion 


Family Planning. Write for booklet, discount 
list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black 
St., Brighton. 


Genuine introductions, friendship or marriage, al! 
ages. V.C.C., 34 Honeywell, London, S.W.11. 


Personal Columa Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, Lancs. 
Pen Friends - all hobbies. Correspondents in almost 
every country. All ages. S.A.E. for details. 


Sell Peace News, Distributors, sellers wanted in 
every district, group and college. Posters and pub- 
licity leaflets available free. Please write Circulation 
Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, 
N.1. 


We ore developing 2 community of peace workers 
and a peace centre at East-West Bridges House, 10 
Fairfield South, Kingston, Surrey, and would wel- 
come one or two more residents. 
Young people, non-hynocrites, wishing to form a 
Utopian society, write Box 245. 


Crayford, Kent: 7.30 p.m. ‘‘ The Bear and Ragged 
Staff.”’ Public Meeting. Stuart Morris - ‘‘ Why not 
pacifism?"' PPU. 


London, N.W.3: Assemble 3 p.m. Hampstead Tube 
Station for assembly outside Henry Brooke's house. 
Details: Committee of 100, ARC 1239. 


Scarborongh: 2 p.m, Westwood Road Car Park 
(behind Station). Moving pickets assemble for separ- 
ate marches through town. 3.30 p.m. assemble 
Marine Drive for March via Sandside, Eastborough, 
Westborough, Valley Bridge Rd., Valley Rd., Fore- 
shore Rd., ending with open-air meeting on Fore- 
shore. 7 p.m. Leafleting of Labour Party Demon- 
stration, CND. 


Upper Warlingham: 3 p.m. The Chalet, West View 
Rd. Business, tea and talk. PPU Surrey Area. 


30 September, Monday 


Leeds: 7.30 p.m. Carlton Hill Friends Meeting House, 
Woodhouse Lane. Geoffrey Tattersall leads discussion 
on '‘ Peace News.”" 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Church Hall, 
Lower Fore St. Can we educate for non-violent 
living? - The Adolescent, Anthony Weaver. For/ 
PPU. 


1 October, Tuesday 
London, S.W.14: 8 n.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon Rd. 
Business session. PPU. 


2 October, Wednesday 


Birmingham: 7.30 p.m. Midlands Institute, Paradise 
St. Schools CND debate with Conservative City 
Councillors, All welcome. YCND. 


3 October, Thursday 


Birmingham, 32: 7.30 p.m. Quinton C. of E. School, 
Hagley Rd. West. Public meeting. Dr. John Fremlin: 
‘““A patriot looks at nuclear weapons.” Films: 
“Attention ’’ and ‘' The Magician.’* Chair: Rev. 
E. H. Roberts, Admission free. CND. 


Colchester, Essex: 7.30 p.m. 9 St. Paul's Rd. Meet- 
ing to discuss merits of movement of non-violent 
actinn against wir rather than civil disobedience 
against nuclear weapons. East Anglia Committee of 
1u0. 


London, E.10: 3 p.m. Friends Meeting House. Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Group discussion. PPU. 


London, N.W.3: 8 p.m. Friends House, Heath St. 
Terence Heelas: ‘‘ The Test Ban and After."’ CND. 


London, W.C.2: 7.30 p.m. 14 Buckingham St. (Con- 
sumer Association) Dan Jones: ‘‘ Voluntary Work 
Camps and Socialism."’ British Overseas Socialist 
Fellowship. 


4 October, Friday 

Wilmslow, Cheshire: 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Altrincham Rd. Public Meeting. Speakers: Prof. H. 
Lipson, FRS. CND. 


5 October, Saturday 


London, W.C.1: 3-5.30 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. ‘‘ Our responsibility to the 
young wage-earner ’’ Speaker: William Page. PPU. 


5-6 Oct, Sat-Sun 


London, W.C.1: Royal Hotel, Woburn Place. Con- 
ference on Non-violence. Fee: 5s. Details: Brenda 


Jordan Moule, 17 Westbourne Terrace, W.2. Con- 
sultative Committee for Peace Organisations. 
Stoke Prior, Nr. Bromsgrove: Regional Weekend 


School. Avoncroft College. Fee £2; 10s deposit to 
John Eldridge. c/o West Midlands CND, Burlington 
Hall, Aston, Birmingham. 6 


6 October, Sunday 


London, N.W.5: 2 p.m. The Aquinas Centre, South- 
ampton Road (by St. Dominic's Priory), Conference: 
Pacem in Terris: discussion of Pope John’s encyclical. 
Qnen to all Christians. Speakers: Rev. Simon Blake. 
O.P., Rev. John Foster, Hugh Kay, Canon E. 
Carpenter, Marion A. Quin. Chair: John Mountjoy. 
Fee (includes tea): 8s. Apply: E. S. Linden, 35 
Arkwright Rd., N.W.3. 


London. W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. Trafalgar Sq. Bread and 
water lunch. 21st anniversary of Oxfam. 


7 October, Monday 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Church Hall, 
Lower Fore St. Follow-up discussion on ‘' The, 
Adolescent "’ (Sent. 30 lecture), For/PPU. 


11 October, Friday 


Stockport: 7.30 n.m. Town Hall. Public meeting. 
Soveakers: Canon John Collins and prosnective Parlia- 
mentary candidates. Admission Is. CND. 


12-13 October, Sat-Sun 


Birmingham: Outer Circle March (Fallex 63). Satur- 
day: assemble 10.30 a.m. Lightwoods Park. Sunday: 
assemble 11 am. Acocks Green Park. 7.30 p.m. Bull 
Ring Torchlight Rally. Accommodation and details: 
John Bolen, 207 Thimblemill Lane, Nechells Green, 
Birmingham 7. Working Group of YCND, CND, 
Committee of 100. 


18-20 October, Fri-Sun 


Publications 


Britain’s Socialist Weekly - the ‘* Sovialist Leader.** 
Now only 3d weekly for a smaller paper, Vigorous, 
forthright and anti-war. From your newsagent or 
local I.L.P. Branch; or by post from 197 Kings 
Cross Rd., London, W.C.1. 4s 6d for 12 weeks, 18s 
for 52 weeks. 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d., 12 months 17s. Box 
1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


Shktuations vacant 

Audit clerk required by Kingston, Surrey, Chartered 
Accountant, Congenial working conditions, previous 
experience essential. Please supply full particulars and 
salary required. Box No, 249. 


Accommodation wanted 


CND supporter seeks comfortable board residence. 
Bed, breakfast, evening meal; London area. Box No. 
247. 


Two 21-year-old supporters (male) seek three-roomed 
furnished flat Hammersmith or Shepherds Bush area. 
Box No. 248. 


For sale 


Original) Abu cartoon. Subject: Macmillan-Adenauer 
CND conversation. £3 or nearest offer. View: P.N. 
Geoffrey Austin. 


Quality Christmas cards; 12 for 6s. Special cards reat 
flowers from Holy land Is each, Brochure available. 
Cards post free. Profits to Destitute Children’s Fund. 
War on Want, London, W.5. 


a eee 


Staffs: Spode 
“* Peace through 
Speakers: Fr. Simon Blake, O.P., Dorothy Day, 
Eileen Egan, Dom Bede Griffiths, O.S.B., Stanley 
Windass. Fee: £3 10s. Booking fec: 10s to The Father 
Warden. 


19 October, Saturday 


Bristol: 2.30 p.m. College of Commerce, Unity St. 
Conference: ‘‘ Economic Effects of Disarmament.” 
Tickets 1s from Mrs. Rogers, 10 The Paragon, 
Bristol 8. UNA. 


26-27 October, Sat-Sun 


Southnort, Lancs: Coniston Private Hotel, 41 Bath 
St. Weekend Conference. 30s per head. Contact 
Lilian Hooley, 36 Birch Gr. Audenshaw, Manchester. 
N.W. Area PPU. 


Every week 


Thursdays 


Falmouth: 8.30 p.m. on the Moor. 
CND. . 
West Wickham. Kent: Thursday mtgs. resumed itis 
week at 70 Pickhurst Rise. CND. 


Fridays 

Birmingham: 7.30 p.m. ‘‘ La Boheme *’ coffee bas, 
Aston Rd. Working discussion mtes. Everyone 
welcome. CND, YCND, C'ttee of 100. 

Brighton: 12.45 p.m. Friends' Mtg. Hse.. Ship St. 
Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, bring 
own food. Freedom from Hunger Campaign. SoF 
London. E.C.3: 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill, Sneakers 
on nacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist Peace Fellowship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledgo Union. 


Saturdays 


Birmingham: 10.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m. 
p.m. Chamberlain Place (nr. Art Gallery). 
Sanity selling. YCND. 

Croydon: Freedom from hunger tea stall all day 
outside St. Matthews Church, George St. 


Leicester: 10 a.m., Gaumont Cinema, Market Place. 
Peace News selling. Volunteers welcome. Contact 
David Lane, 1 Wentworth Rd. Tel, 21958. 


London, N.W.3: 11 a.m. Hampstead Tube Stn 
poate News selling. Please phone SWI 3080 or 2607 
rst 


London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall, Volut- 
teers for two-hour shifts always needed. ‘phone Sec. 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. 


House, Hawkesyard. 


Rugeley, 
Reconciliation.” 


Conference: 


Public mtg. 


and 2.30-53.30 
Mass 


Cock Pavement 


Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee of 
100. CND. 

Oxford: 10 a.m.-1 p.m. and 2-4 p.m. Carfas. 
Peace News selling volunteers welcome. Contact 


A. T. R. Hooker, 37 Preachera Lane, St. Ebbes. 
Orpington: 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's) 


Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 

Uxbridge, Middx.: 2.30 p.m. onwards, Uxbridge 
Met. Stn. Peace literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 
100. 

Twickenham: 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twickenham 
Junction. Open-air mtg. All day leafleting. canvass 


ing. ‘Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619. 


Sundays 


Glasgow: 8 p.m. 


INDEC. 


Corner of Wellington and Sau- 


chichall St. Open-air mtg CND 
London, W.1: 3-5 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, Hyde 
Park (Marble Arch). Peace News selling. Volun- 


teers contact Trevor Hatton, Peace News, TER 4473. 
Birmingham: 7.30 p.m. ‘' The Wellington "’ Rest 
dents’ Lounge, Bromsgrove St./Bristol St. corner. 
Open discussion mtgs., refreshments. CND. 


Saturdays & Sundays 


London, §.E.1: Christchurch House, Chaace’ St 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
canned people in slums of London. '‘Plrone WAT 
3968. IVS. 

Watford: 10.30 a.m.-8.30 p.m, Garston workshop. 
Canvassing, selling. CND, YCND. 


1 renounce war and I! will never = 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


TOLD BRIEFLY 


Vancouver-Berlin walk 


The Vancouver-Berlin walk started from 
the West Coast of Canada in September, 
1962, and hopes to reach Berlin by Easter, 
£964. The object of the walk is to focus 
public attention on the Berlin problem and 
on the necessity for military disengagement 
in Central Europe. It is to pass through 
the Soviet Union. 


Hans Sinn writes from Oslo: 

In a few days we'll be leaving Norway to 
cross the Norwegian-Swedish border be- 
tween Orje and Holmedale. We shall then 
continue our walk in the direction of Stock- 
holm, where we will arrive on October 9. 
Our four-week walk from Stavanger along 
the Norwegian south coast to Oslo took 
place in the middle of the tourist season. 
During the first two weeks, before the 
schools commenced, our contacts with the 
public took place predominantly on the 
highways where, apart from Norwegians, we 
met Americans, Canadians, British, Ger- 


mans, Danes and Swedes. After the re- 
opening of the schools we made a point of 
leafletting and contacting the students at the 
school gates. We distributed and sold 
peace literature on the streets and market 
places and spoke at more than a dozen 
organised public or private meetings. On 
all levels we found a most favourable public 
response. This includes the press, conserva- 
tive, liberal and labour. The Norwegian 
press has given the most detailed and seri- 
ous account of our walk and its objective. 
On four occasions we stayed as guests of 
local journalists. 

With the aid of many English-speaking 
Norwegians we overcame the language 
barrier with relative ease. We distributed 
our walk leaflet in its Norwegian transla- 
tion with a minor revision to meet the 
Norwegian political situation. A Swedish 
translation of the leaflet is now being 
printed, 


Dockers end boycott 


Leaders of the Danish dockers’ union last 
Friday signed an agreement with the em- 
ployers’ association and the Danish TUC 
under which the dockers undertake to lift 
the four-month-old ban on South African 
cargoes, This ban has been almost wholly 
effective since the beginning of July not 
only on South African cargoes of tinned 
fruit but also on essential raw materials for 
Danish industry. 


This attitude taken by the Danish dockers 
has been a breach of the standing agree- 
ment between the trade unions and the 
employers which declares strikes and other 
refusals to work for political reasons illegal, 


The leaders of the Danish TUC appealed 
to the dockers to lift the ban and the 
employers’ association decided in six cases 
to take legal action. 


Under this settlement the dockers have 
agreed to pay the employers a fine of £650 


in return for which the legal action is being 
cancelled. 


The boycott started on July 3 when dockers 
in Copenhagen and later in Aarhus, refused 
to unload South African cargo from the 
Swedish freighter Lommaren. This came 
after an appeal by the federation of Danish 
youth organisations to the public to boycott 
South African goods in the shops. More 
than 100 of the 179 members of the Folket- 
ing (Parliament) representing all parties 
publicly supported and signed this resolu- 
tion. This reflected the strong condemnation 
of the racial policy of the South African 
covenant which is widespread in Den- 
mark. 


British conference 


The Consultative Committee for Peace 
Organisations, a body set up earlier this year 
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E. P. Menon and Satish Kumar, the two Indian peace marchers, outside the 


UNESCO building in Paris recently. 


They have been marching for fifteen 


months for unilateral disarmament, and have passed through Afghanistan, 
Persia, the Soviet Union, Poland, and Germany. On September 17 they were 
arrested after trying to demonstrate outside President de Gaulle’s home. See 


also page 9. 


which contains representatives of most of 
the British peace groups, has announced its 
first conference. This is to be held on 
October 5 and 6 at the Royal Hotel, 
Woburn Place, London, W.C.1. 


The theme of the conference is to be 
“Non-violence: what we mean by it, what 
we expect from it, and what we should have 
to give it.’ Speakers will include Tony 
Smythe, Devi Prasad, Donald Groom, 
Philip Seed, and Gene Sharp. It is an- 
nounced that papers from individuals inter- 
ested in this subject will be welcome. 


Those wishing further information should 
contact Brenda Jordan Moule, 17 West- 


bourne Terrace, London, W.2. 


The Rey. Arthur Blaxall, chairman-organ- 
iser of the South African Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, will almost certainly come 
to trial on October 7 to face charges under 
the Suppression of Communism Act. This 
date is nearly six months since his arrest in 
April, 


Should the Peace Pledge Union change its 
name to the War Resisters’ International 
(British Section) 2? This question is the sub- 
ject of one and a half pages of correspond- 
ence in the September issue of the PPU’s 
monthly journal The Pacifist. (Is. from 
PPU, 6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1.) 


A code of discipline for demonstrators 


This code of discipline for demon- 
strators is based on advice given to 
those taking part in the struggle to end 
the colour bar in the Deep South of 
the USA and the briefing given to 
British and American demonstrators 
against nuclear weapons. 


In a form more specifically addressed 
to the peace movement it has been 
endorsed for use in New York by the 
city groups of the following organisa- 
tions: American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, Committee fer Non-Violent 
Action, Greenwich Village Peace 
Action Committee, SANE, Committee 
for a General Strike for Peace, Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, Student Peace 
Union, Tompkins Square Peace Centre, 
War Resisters League, Women’s Direct 
Action, Women’s Strike for Peace, 
Worcen’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. 


The text printed below is being issued 
in leaflet form by Peace News as a 
service to movements and groups in 
Britain campaigning for peace, civil 
liberties and human rights* 


INTRODUCTION 


Public demonstrations for peace, civil 
liberties or human rights can achieve the 
following objectives among others: 


Ideas can be communicated to 

many people through banners 
leaflets, coverage of demonstrations in 
the mass media, and conversations 
with people who see demonstrations. 
B Demonstrators are given an oppor- 

tunity to take a public stand on 
issues about which they are deeply 
moved, and by acting in concert with 
others are stimulated to increase their 
active work for peace, civil liberties 
and human rights, 


New people are recruited. Indivi- 
duals who see demonstrations are 
frequently deeply moved. 


Government policies may be in- 
fluenced, particularly by mass 
demonstrations, or by actions of a 
dramatic character involving risk or 


personal sacrifice for the demon- 
strators. 
Achievement of these objectives is 


greatly enhanced if all demonstrators 
conduct themselves in a friendly and 
disciplined manner. A disorderly demon- 
stration is more likely to arouse opposi- 
tion than support. Violence on the part 
of the demonstrators will almost cer- 
tainly retard, rather than advance, the 
work of the movement they wish to aid. 


Demonstrations can be an opportunity 
to communicate our friendliness and 
concern for others in and outside of the 
demonstration. The following discipline 
is designed to facilitate this expression. 


Everyone is asked to accept the fol- 
lowing discipline during the time they 
are participating in this demonstration. 
If you feel you cannot co-operate with 
all of the aspects of the discipline please 
leave the demonstration at an appro- 
priate time. The sponsors have no desire 
to limit spontaneity or dictate to the 
consciences of others. The discipline 
exists only to minimise the likelihood of 
rioting and violence and to increase the 
power of demonstration. 


DISCIPLINE 


We will not use physical violence regard- 
less of what may be done to us by 
others, 


Our attitude toward people who may 
oppose us will be one of tolerance and 
seeking to understand and exchange 
points of view, and of respect for the 


right of others to hold and express what- 
evcr views they wish. 


We will not be violent in our attitude, 
make hostile remarks, shout or call 
names. If singing or chanting is indi- 
cated, it will be in a manner consistent 
with the non-violent spirit of the demon- 
stration. 

We will adhere to the planned pro- 
gramme of action for each demonstra- 
tion, unless a change of plan is commu- 
nicated to us by the demonstration’s 
organisers or their representatives. We 
will not initiate any unannounccd action 
unless it has been explicitly approved by 
the sponsors. 


We recognise that conducting an orderly 
demonstration depends upon mutual co- 
operation and respect betwecn partici- 
pants and those who have organised and 
are responsible for the demonstration. 
(If requests are made for action which 
you feel are unwise, you will have an 
opportunity to discuss your complaint 
fully with those responsible after the 
demonstration, if it is not possible at the 
time. If a request is made which you 
cannot accept, please quietly disassociate 
yourself from the demonstration.) 


If questioned by passers-by, representa- 
tives of the press or other mass media, 
participants are encouraged to express 
their own opinion about themselves, 
their reasons for joining the demonstra- 
tion, etc., making clear that these are 
their personal convictions. However, 
where possible all questions concerning 
the policies of the demonstration should 
be referred to the sponsors or to their 
representatives. The questioner should 
be given a copy of the demonstration’s 
official leaflet. 


In our contact with the police and other 
officials we will: 
a Maintain an attitude of understand- 
ing for the responsibilities with 
which they are charged. 


b Be friendly and courteous at all 
times, 


c Be completely open in announcing 
what we plan to do. 


d Accept all requests which are 
reasonable. 


IN CASE OF VIOLENCE 


Demonstration plans will always be an- 
nounced to the police and as much co- 
operation as possible sought. However, 
in a large crowd there is always the 
possibility of violence from arbitrary 
police interference, passers-by or partici- 
pants. In such situations the demonstra- 
tors must carefully follow the directions 
or briefing of the organisers and their 
representatives. 


The demonstrators might be requested” 
by the organisers to disperse as quickly 
and as quietly as possible in order to 
avoid incidents. It may be better to 
take up grievances with the authorities 
after the demonstration than to try to 
settle them on the spot. 

Sitting down might in some cases reduce 
the number of possible injuries in an 
emergency situation. Since sitting will 
probably be interpreted as civil disobe- 
dience and non-compliance, such action 
should be undertaken only if it is agreed 
upon in advance as the method of action 
of the particular demonstration. Demon- 
strators who have sat down and are 
offering non-violent resistance to the 
police are urged to act in a way that 
does not imply disrespect for the police 
but is designed to prevent injuries and 
show peaceful intent. 

Those who witness molestation or 


brutality on the part of the police may 
render a service by making a note of the 
numbers of those involved. 

* From Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London, N.1, price 1s. 6d. dozen; 
7s. 6d. 100 or 70s. 1,000 post free. Single 
copies 5d. including postage. 
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The Greek 
demonstrations 


There seems to be widespread confusion, 
both inside and outside CND, about the 
purpose of the demonstrations organised 
during the Greek royal visit last July. Last 
Saturday the Yorkshire Post referred to 
campaigns launched under the egis of 
CND “such as that against Greece, which 
had nothing to do with the bomb.” The 
Daily Telegraph leader last Monday made 
similar inference about the Greek demon- 
strations. 


There were four reasons why members of 
the peace movement had cause to demon- 
strate about Greece: 


First: The Greek government had banned 
Greece’s equivalent of the Aldermaston 
march. 


Second: A leading figure in the Greek 
peace movement, Gregory Lambrakis, MP, 
had been murdered in Salonika with every 
sign of police approval. 

Third: The Greek government, as a mem- 
ber of NATO, supports nuclear policies and 
the threatened use of nuclear weapons. 
Fourth: The Greek nuclear disarmament 
movement, and in particular the Bertrand 
Russell Youth Society for Nuclear Dis- 
armament, had asked for demonstrations in 
Rritain to back up their own efforts to 
secure the right of political demonstration 
in Greece. 

A fifth reason for demonstrating. and one 
not directly connected with disarmament, 
was the matter of political prisoners in 
Greece. 


See also ietter from Peggy Duff on p.10. 
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JOHN STEWART: 


Problems of East-West understanding 


An international student summer school 
took place during August in Kiev, USSR. 
There were 120 official delegates from 60 
countries, from the Communist bloc (but 
not from China), from Latin America, Asia, 
Africa, Western Europe, and the United 
States. John Stewart sums up his feelings 
about the value of the conference. 


Most of the contributions to the discussions 
were propaganda statements of positions 
zather than genuine attempts at understand- 
ing or constructive initiatives. A contribut- 
ing factor was certainly that, after waiting 
several hours, a delegate had the chance to 
speak for twenty minutes. There was little 
incentive to throw in positive suggestions or 
points for comment because they could not 
be taken up by someone whese interest had 
been arousel until several hours of verbiage 
had elapsed, so a statement of position did 
seem the best use of the time available. 


Unfortunately this rather fruitless atmo- 
sphere inevitably tended to carry over to 
private discussion. And the points of real 
contact and communication in East-West 
dialogue are hard enough to find even at 
the best of times. This is not to say that 
{ did not have many valuable and inter- 
esting personal talks. Besides the confer- 
ence delegates there were a number of Kiev 
students who came to our hotel out of 
terest to meet and talk with foreign 
students, I also met some African students 
resident in the USSR, and these talks were 
very illuminating, especially in giving a 
more balanced picture of life in the Soviet 
Union than is provided by the image 
Intourist seeks to present. But I was not 
challenged to examine critically my basic 
views, and I cannot imagine, reciprocally, 
that I challenged any of the Russians to 
think deeply. In fact, I was rather con- 
firmed in the prejudices that I brought to 
the conference. 


During the conference, many resolutions 
were passed and protest telegrams sent off 
in the name of the participants who agreed 
with the resolution. I found myself con- 
tinually objecting on two distinct grounds; 
firstly, direct disagreement with the text, 
and secondly, disappointment with the one- 
sided nature of the resolutions. To criticise 
only the Americans, for example, about 
foreign bases is to imply that only Ameri- 
cans are to blame for the danger of war. 


This is exactly the attitude, that it is more 


important to make cold war propaganda 
advantage out of an issue than it is to solve 
the issue itself, that I think we must all 
reject. My continual objections on these 
points aroused considerable hostility. ] 
came to feel that to open my mouth was 
to invite attack. 


This impression was confirmed when a 
resolution that I instigated (expressing 
support for the UN) caused such uproar 
and tension that it had to be withdrawn. 
Even though I knew the conference was 
only to last for two weeks, and even though 
I had the moral support of my organisation 
as well as of several people who shared my 
views, I personally found it genuinely difli- 
cult to stand out for my honest ideas. I 
felt lonely and there was a real temptation 
to forget about my awkward ideas and to 
abdicate my independence of thought and 
judgment. Several Communists sensed my 
loneliness but they wanted to convince me 
of the wrongness of my views and to per- 
suade me to join the crowd rather than to 
understand and respect my personality, 


In this I understand how, if I were a 
Soviet citizen, it would be psychologically 
and socially impossible for me not to be 
conformist in my way of thinking. I under- 
stand how in some aspects of my charac<er, 
I would be strangely bappy, unfeeling and 
dead. [ think that these psychological and 
social pressures to conformity, which are 
quite barbarous in their potential cruelty, 
are fundamental to the concept of collecti- 
vism as a basis for society. 


Thus my disaffection is not just the 
result of loss of naiveté about the means 
that Communis‘s are prepared to use; or of 
growing suspicions about the controlled 
inequalities in Soviet society. I am now 
much clearer about the real differences be- 
tween us and I feel further than before 
from being able to sympathise with the 
Soviet Union. This only saddens me and 
in this sense the conference was a failure. 


But I did meet real people; and to realise 
that there is a real danger of disastrous 
war with these people is in itself to be 
urgently aware of the need for real contact 
and, if at all possible, co-operation. I 
would therefore like to make some sugges- 
tions for the future. 


Firstly, before dismissing the conference 
as worthless there are two important points 
to remember. 


1. Opportunities for contact at any level 
deeper than a guided Intourist tour are so 
infrequent that we cannot afford to dismiss 
this one. 


2. We should not regard the nature of 
these conferences as static. Just as the pro- 
cess of de-Stalinisation and liberalisation is 
likely to make my objections to collectivism 
progressively less valid, so it is true that this 
conference was a vast improvement on pre- 
vious international forums instigated by the 
Soviets. There was a completely free and 
fair exchange of views between representa- 
tives from countries with very wide 
differences in politics, religion, social system 
and culture. There was good opportunity 
for personal discussion. However, I have 
indicated that it did not seem to me that 
the conference brought international recon- 
ciliation or co-operation very much nearer. 


Co-operation, even in a strictly limited 
field, can be tremendously important in 
changing our attitudes to the real differences 
between the sides in the cold war. There- 
fore I think such a gathering in future (of 
perhaps forty responsible representatives 
from different countries with equal repre- 
sentation from “ capitalist,” “socialist” and 
“neutral” nations) should consider some 
specific problem of common concern (white 
Negro relations in South Africa; inde- 
pendence and reconstruction for Angola; the 
attitudes and isolation of Red China; 
rnethods of achieving disarmament; the 
establishment of a UN police force trained 
to minimise violent conflict). The first task 
of the gathering would then be to agree 
unanimously on a common base of concern 
(e.g. that human suffering caused by injus- 
lice in South Africa and Angola is intoler- 
able). 


The real work of the gathering is then 
discussion of a mutually acceptable pro- 
gramme of action for all represented organi- 
sations. The gathering could reconvene 
periodically to review resultant progress and 
consider further action (e.g, supposing 
Angola achieved independence, setting up a 
joint project for technical aid, work camps, 
eic.). It would be essential to have 
acknowledgement before the first meeting 
that any failure or breakdown would be the 
equal responsibility of all particivants. The 
emphasis must be firmly on finding the 
points of agreement that actually do exist 
with a clear truce on all issues that cause 
real dissension. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
li never rains but it pours 


It never rains but it pours. Twenty-four 
hours after Peace News came out last Fri- 
day with the headline “Is CND finished? ” 
the news broke that a number of promi- 
nent figures in CND were not standing for 
re-election to the national Council, 

The story about “leaders of CND quit” 
started, rather surprisingly, on the front 
page of last Saturday’s Yorkshire Post. 
Knowing how elusive CND politics some- 
times are, I was curious to know how the 
Yorkshire Post had got hold of the story. 
I gather that the man behind it was Sebas- 
tian Taylor, son of A. J, P. Taylor, and 
one-time leader of Cambridge University 
CND, He was renowned for his business- 
like attitude to the job, and instituted a 
system of graded membership, with _first- 
class members paying quite substantial fees. 
The job of the local CND group, as he 
saw it, was to raise money for national 
CND. He has moved up to the Posr from 
the Express. 

The Yorkshire Post must be rather an- 
noyed that its story was lifted by the other 
papers without accreditation. Lifted it 


certainly was, because an error in the 
original story can be followed right 
through. The Post's mis-spelling of Dr. 


Antoinette Pirie as Dr. Antonia Pirie was 
in several Sunday papers, from the Citizen 


to the Telegraph, and was still there in 
Monday’s Guardian. 


Much of the British press this week has 
been crowing over the supposed death of 
CND. Its comments on the campaign have 
been in the past tense, and in the tone of 
speeches made at the death of a rather 
distant and lunatic member of the family. 
One felt like Tom Sawyer at his own 
funeral. For in spite of all the disagree- 
ments about CND, and the departure of 
some of the old trusties, there is no ques- 
tion of the unilateralist movement just 


dying. 
Some of the funeral orations have been 
ludicrously inaccurate. Last Monday's 


Daily Mail said that “In twelve years the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament made 
a useful mark on the national conscience.” 
Well, that’s quite an achievement for a 


five-year-old. 
» « s 


Conan Doyle made a rather bad blunder 
in allowing Sherlock Holmes to die, and 
I'm glad he was forced to revive the great 
detective. Now, it seems, a similar blunder 
is being made with Superman, but this time 
it’s the readers’ reactions that frighten me. 
This comes from the readers’ letters section 
of Superman: 


“Dear Editor, I would like to express 
my views on a few things pertaining to 
your magazine. First, let me state that 
I had the unfortunate experience to kill 
a couple of people in the line of duty 
while overseas as a member of the US 
Marine Corps. I have also seen many 
people starving to death. Yet none of 
this bothers me or is on my conscience. 
But your recent imaginary story, ‘The 
Death of Superman,’ moved me _ inside 
deeply, I hope this story never occurs in 
real life; it is terribly disturbing for me 
to visualise a world where there is no 
Superman, - Pvt. M. Maxwell, 3rd 
Marine Div., Okinawa.” 


The reply was: 


“Marines are supposed to be tough and 
hardboiled, so when you wax feelingly 
about our recent Superman novel, we're 
inclined to accept it as a complement. 
However, as we have pointed out over 
and over in connection with this story, it 
was only an ‘imaginary’ story, and we 
predict a long and healthy lifeline for the 
Man of Steel.” 


I just don’t know what to make of that. 
Genuine ? Reader's joke? Or made up 
in the office? Either way, it all seems 
rather grisly to me, 


St 7 SS 


ML 
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American soldiers try to stop Endore (John Saxon), 
the obsessive killer of Communists, from going on killing 


after the end of hostilities. 


Telling a tale of war 


War Hunt, directed by Denis Sanders, pro- 
duced by Terry Sanders, with John Saxon 
and Robert Redford. 


Since they made their splendid short film 
about the American Civil War, A Time 
Out of War, Denis and Terry Sanders 
have not had a chance to make many other 
films. In something like seven years they 
have produced only two. The last of these, 
War Hunt, was made in 1961, and was 
recently shown in London. 


War Hunt is an up-to-date expanded ver- 
sion of A Time Out of War. Like the 
earlier film, the plot of this is very simple. 
A young soldier arrives at the front in the 
Korean war just before the armistice is 
signed. The film watches his reactions to 
his experiences there, and particularly to 
the American soldier who has become an 
obsessive killer and who sets out each night 
to knife or strangle behind the enemy 
lines, 

What I liked most about the film was its 
modesty. There was no attempt in it to 
make a large statement about the horrors 
of all war. The Sanders brothers concen- 
trate on making us understand this one 
soldier's experience. They don't insist that 
the soldier is some kind of everyman 
whose experience is typical of all soldiers’. 
But just because they do their limited task 
so well, War Hung stays in my mind in a 
way that more ambitious films like All 
Quiet on the Western Front never did. 


The film’s quality is in the careful and 
precise way it has been made. Not a shot 
is wasted, every shot adds something to the 
meaning of the film. The way the lighting 
is used, the choice of composition, the flow 
of the film give each image a freshness 
which makes you look attentively and re- 
spond strongly to the film throughout. A 
shot like that of the men boarding lorries 
that will take them to the front would, in 
most films, be just a way of showing how 
the men got from one point to another. 
In this film it makes you understand the 
feelings of men who are possibly travelling 
towards death in a battle whose significance 
is obscure and which is part of a war 
where none of the issues are clear to them. 
You are always aware not only of what is 
happening but what it was like to be a 
part of those happenings. 


Though the film has a consistent quality, 
some images stand out; the Chinese soldiers 
charging forward, looking like ridiculous, 
tormented creatures as they are caught in 
the American searchlights; the blackened 
sweep’s face of the killer as he moves off 
into the darkness and the enemy lines; the 
weird effect of the American jazz and folk 
songs that the Chinese blare out over Joud- 
speakers across the desolate earth of the 
front lines. I didn’t come away from War 
Hunt sure that war was wicked and should 
be abolished, but days later these images 
came back to worry and disconcert me. 
ALAN LovVELL. 


ANTHONY WEAVER: 


The promised land of Montessori 


Maria Montessori, her life and work, by 
E. Mortimer Standing. (New American 
Library, a Mentor-Omega book, pub- 
tished in the UK by New English Library, 
7s 6d.) 


There is a curious intensity about Maria 
Montessori and about people’s reactions to 
her work. Some of her followers like Mr. 
Standing seem to have been bewitched by 
her wisdom and clarity of expression. Her 
courses, he says, were felt as something 
much more than a study of educational 
method. Students came expecting to learn 
about child psychology, the didactic appa- 
ratus, class management, etc. “but in six 
months there was revealed to them a new 
world in the soul of the child of whose 
existence they had hardly dreamed. It was 
almost as if they had been shown a prom- 
ised land and called upon to go in and 
possess it. They had experienced an en- 
largement of mind.” 

On the other hand the followers of Froebel 
and of people like William Boyd or A, S. 
Neill tend to scorn her methods on the 
grounds that they are excessively didactic, 
and cramp the child’s freedom and spon- 
taneous and imaginative creative activity. 
Mortimer Standing, who worked with the 
“ Dotteressa " for thirty years, does in this 
book give an authentic exposition of her 
methods and principles, as well as attempt- 
ing a reconciliation with the Froebelians. 
We have to remember that Montessori, who 
was born in 1870, was a staunch Roman 
Catholic, and was trained as a _ doctor 
(despite many kinds of opposition, the first 
woman in Italy to be so). She was ap- 
pointed to the psychiatric clinic in the Uni- 
versity of Rome, and in this connection 
had to visit the asylums in order to select 
suitable subjects for the clinic. Thus her 
interest developed in the mentally defective 
children, who at that time were classed 
with the insane, but whose condition she 
believed - basing her view on a prolonged 
study of the work of the French doctors 
Jean Itard and Edouard Séguin ~ could be 
much improved by special educational 
treatment. Two years in charge of a unit 


for such defectives convinced her that her 
methods were valid for normal children 
too. 

Thus it was that in January, 1907, she 
started the “Casa dei Bambini,” or House 
for Children of pre-school age, whose 
parents were at work, and who roamed the 
streets and staircases of the San Lorenzo 
slum district. Her success was phenomenal. 
She spent the rest of her long life expound- 
ing and elaborating upon it. 

The achievement was due to Montessori’s 
quite remarkable powers of observation and 
subsequent fearless establishment of educa- 
tional principles. Firstly, as a Roman 
Catholic, she had no hesitation in believ- 
ing that once a truth has been discerned it 
should be applied without reservation. 
Thus we find the authoritarian attitude to 
the use of the didactic materials - “if he 
wants to make a necklace let him use the 
proper beads kept for that purpose, but not 
those which are dedicated to some special 
problem in number.” And many times we 
are told that a child awakened by the 
Montessori method develops a higher type 
of personality, i.e. is more alert, more 
capable of concentration, and more 
obedient, Despite this, however, it must be 
added that her educational doctrine was 
interpreted as a threat to totalitarian gov- 
ernment. In 1935 the German Montessori 
Society was dissolved by the political police, 
and in 1936 all official Montessori schemes 
in Italy were abolished by decree. That 
two dictators of large countries should be 
afraid of an elderly lady and her teaching 
of small children suggests that her indivi- 
dualism seemed likely to lead to quite a 
different kind of group cohesion. 
Secondly, in her biological training Mon- 
tessori was a product of her time. She was 
brought up to adopt concepts of evolution 
and progress, as were Engels and the nine- 
teenth century anarchists, including Kro- 
potkin. Thus we find her propounding the 
“recapitulation” theory of child develop- 
ment: “the child follows the natural way 
of development of the human race. In 
short, such education makes the evolution 
of the individual harmonise with that of 


humanity.” Later on her scientific method 
and acute observation seemingly Ied her to 
suspect this as a false analogy, for in her 
Advanced Method she discusses the prin- 
ciple “as a materialistic idea now dis- 
credited.” 

It is easy enough for anyone to say that 
freedom is a quality the development of 
which depends upon the recognition of 
necessity and the provision of opportunities 
for growth. For Montessori this was much 
too imprecise. What kind of opportunities 
and what kind of growth? In answering 
these questions she can claim to have ad- 
vanced upon Froebel whose idea of matur- 
ation tends somewhat mechanistically to be 
merely a matter of unfolding. The con- 
trast is partly explained by the change in 
the social background of education ~ Froe- 
bel’s kindergarten charmingly situated in 
one of the most picturesque and wooded 
valleys of Thuringia, Montessori’s House for 
Children in the slums of a capital city. 
In a rural setting Froebel centred attention 
mainly on endowment and development of 
the child. Montessori on the other hand 
shifts the centre of gravity to the con- 
trolled or “revealing” environment, Thus 
she provided the means through her 
didactic material by which her aims could 
be put into practice with a group of forty 
children all working independently under 
the charge of a directress (note not teacher) 
who keeps herself in the background. 
Unwittingly following Plato, her emphasis 
is unreservedly on the development of the 
intellect. “Without the gift of reason,” 
Mortimer Standing explains, “we should 
have no hope of entering heaven, The gift 
of grace does not descend upon a soul in 
vacuo, but only upon intellectual beings, 
endowing them with a special kind of 
ilumination.” 

In the space of this review it is not pos- 
sible to outline what Montessori regarded 
as universal ingredients in the make-up of 
children. She believed that the problem of 
world peace can never be satisfactorily 
solved unless we start with the child, ‘‘ We 
cannot achieve world harmony simply by 
attempting to unite adults, but we can 


achieve it if we begin with the child who 
is not born with national and racial pre 
judices,” she said, and constantly repeated 
that all civilisations hitherto have been 
constructed by only the adult half of 
human life, and that is why they are so 
terrible and so hard. But childhood, the 
other half of humanity, could help if only 
it were given a chance. 

If Montessori had read the works of 
earlier educationalists might she not have 
realised that many of her ideas were not 
new discoveries? No, she was not a his- 
torian and so this was not her method. Her 
genius lay in recognising the significance of 
what she saw. 

For example, did she never compare 
Locke's concept of the “tabula rasa and 
her own of the absorbent mind? Rous- 
seau's important insight was that percep- 
tual experience forms the basis of later 
learning. Montessori observed in teaching 
reading that children who cannot recognise 
a shape by looking at it do so by touching 
it. “The association of the tactile sense 
with that of vision aids in a most remark- 
able way the perception of forms and fixes 
them in the memory,” she said. 

(Yet we must add that high intellectual 
attainments may be compatible with serious 
sensory deficiency, as the well-known case 
of Helen Keller illustrates.) Finally, to 
mention only one more, Margaret Mc- 
Millan, also much influenced by Séguin, 
defined the function of ‘spontaneous 
attention ” in the learning process. In 1904 
she was writing that the successful teacher 
is one who knows what the child spon- 
taneously attends to and endeavours to 
build up the power of voluntary and sub- 
conscious attention as distinct from in- 
voluntary. 

The controvery in the educational world 
that has raged round Montessori should be 
sufficient to show that however right a 
person may have been about the nature of 
events, or the value of a particular tech- 
nique, be he a Gandhi or a Bakunin, in- 
evitable limitations in original background 
and knowledge tend to be perpetuated by 
fanaticism and rigidity in the followers. 
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When John Foster Dulles was US Secretary of State he once said that the 
main difference between the Soviet and American political systems was that 
the Soviet system was founded upon violence while the American was not. 


Many Americans are not fully aware of just how their glittering affluent society 
was built up. An important part of the story is the encounter between the 
white man and the native Indian population, an encounter which had disas- 
trous consequences for the Indians, and which has been greatly romanticised 
in fictional tales of “ how the west was won.” 

Walter Taylor, an American Quaker, who is representative of the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends to the Seneca nation of Indians, here tells the true 
Story of the American Indians, their relations with the conquering white man, 


and what their condition is today. 


American Indians. some estimated 900,000 
of them, once lived with pride, dignity and 
independence in the land which became the 
United States of America. Their history, 
though unwritten, probably goes back at 
least 25,000 years. They were visited nearly 
500 years ago by European newcomers who 
decided to stay and eventually took con- 
trol of the whole land and made it into 
one of the richest and most powerful 
countries in the world. 


The newcomers to America have tried 
either to destroy or to help American 
Indians from the beginning of contact to 
the present day. Ironically, the “help” 
offered or imposed on Indians has gener- 
ally been so destructive that we have some 
difficulty distinguishing between the two 
efforts. Both these efforts have until re- 
cent years been designed to encourage 
American Indians to “ vanish.” 


Anyone with the temerity to endorse some 
new plan to aid American Indians should 
at least gain humility first from a review of 
the many American Indian nightmares 
which have resulted from the dreams of 
white men, whether the dreams were phil- 
anthropic, utpoian, or frankly greedy. 


Every. American who has read a history or 
seen a Western movie has heard the arro- 


gant slogan, “The only good Indian is a 
dead Indian.” Few Americans, however, 
realise the full extent of atrocities com- 
mitted by their forefathers against the first 
Americans. Few histories acknowledge 
that the “cruel,” “ barbarous,” or “cun- 
ning” attacks by Indians were generally 
undertaken in defence of their homeland 
against an extremely provocative invader. 


One example of “ civilised,” ‘‘ Christian ” 
reatment of American Indians in the old 
South-West will suffice to illustrate the self- 
righteousness with which some newcomers 
practised genocide: 


“We invited the Gentile (‘wild’) and 
Christian Indians to come and eat pinole 
and dried meat. They all came over to 
our side of the river. Then when they 
were on our shore we surrounded them 
by the troops, citizens and Indian aides, 
and took them all prisoners.... We 
separated 100 Christians from _ the 
prisoners, and at each half mile or mile 
these were forced on their knees in 
prayer and were made to understand they 
were going to die. . . each one of them 
received four arrows, two in front and 
two in each shoulder. ... We baptised 
all the (remaining Gentile) Indians and 
then we shot them through the shoulder. 
Seventy of them fell at one shot. I! 


Walter Taylor: 
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doubled the charge for the 30 that re- 
mained and they all fell.” 


Tt was not always considered necessary or 
desirable to kill the Indians. French fur 
traders got along rather well since they 
needed to preserve the Indian and his way 
of life as a source of furs. Other new- 
comers generously acknowledged for a 
while that there was plenty of room for 
everyone, including Indians, if the Indians 
would just move out of their immediate 
way, Under President Andrew Jackson, 
Congress passed the Indian Removal Act of 
1830, requiring practically all eastern tribes 
to move west of the Mississippi. The bitter 
winter of 1838-39 left many Cherokee dead 
along their “trail of tears,” the path of 
their removal at gunpoint after nearly fifty 
years of remarkable acceptance of, and 
adaptation to, the white man’s way of life. 


At first these land grabs were rationalised, 
even in international law, on the grounds 
that “‘civilised’’ men had a higher claim 
on the land than roaming hunters, But 
rationalisations, however shallow, were sel- 
dom required when “ useless” land left to 
the Indians suddenly became valuable. 


As the newcomers pushed ever westward 
in search of gold or homesteads ihe Indians 
were pressed into smaller and less desirable 
“ reservations ” where they were compelled 
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to remain. While co-existence with Indian 
tribes was the original intent of Congress, 
the federal government increasingly exer- 
cised control until Indians were considered 
wards of the government. 


Genocide failed and the Indians were never 
destroyed, but in the 400 years between 
Columbus’s 1492 landing and the end of 
the Indian wars in the 1880s their numbers 
had been cut by foreign , diseases (some- 
times intentionally spread to them) and 
slaughter from 900,000 to 250,000, At the 
present time, though census takers differ in 
their definition of who is an Indian, the 
population of American Indians is over 
500.000 and probably closer to the original 
900,000. 


From the beginning of contact there were 
efforts to help. Generally they were based 
on the assumption of the absolute supe 
riority of European culture and Christian 
religions over native culture and so-called 
“pagan” religions. Most efforts to help 
tried to make white men of Indians, to dis- 
solve them in the great American melting 
pot. For example, when the Friends 
(Quakers) from Philadelphia went into 
westem New York State to befriend and 
help the Seneca Indians they brought equip- 
ment and knowledge in the hope of  teach- 
ing Senecas to become farmers - more 
“like us.” Unlike other missionaries, how- 
ever, the Quakers did not proselytise. 


A bill to despoil 


Later, in 1887, Congress passed the General 


1 Allotment Act strongly: supported by men 


of good will who argued that the distribu- 
tion of land in individual ownership would 
permit Indians that pride of property 


- ownership. which “is one of the most 


effective civilising agencies.” A Colorado 
senator, however, saw it as a “bill to 
despoil the Indians of their lands and to 
make them. vagabonds on the face of the 
supporters. believed ° that 
Indians would “vanish” within 25 years 
into a “civilised”, and, homogenised great 
American melting pot. The Indians did not 
vanish, but two-thirds of their remaining 
land disappeared from their hands in 45 
years, the most valuable land going first. 


Other cfforts to “help” were equally 
destructive. The significant Meriam Report 
of 1928 revealed that most of the Indians 
were stil] poor, suffered bad health, lived 
in poor conditions, had high death rates 
and infant mortality rates, had low incomes, 
low standards of living, and high apathy. 


tga) They were not yet adjusted to the new 


society which surrounded and dominated 
them, though they had acquired citizenship 
in 1924. 


The Meriam study noted that effective 
programmes had 
rarely been tried. “The Indians often say 
that programmes change with superinten- 
dents.” In regard to social development, 
“The Indian Service has not appreciated 
the fundamental importance of family life 
and community activities in the social and 
economic development of a people. The 
tendency has been rather toward weaken- 
ing Indian family life and community 
activities than toward strengthening them.” 
On educational services the Meriam Report 
stated: “The work: of the government 
directed toward the education and advance- 
ment of the Indian himself, as distinguished 
from the control and conservation of his 
property. is largely ineffective... . The 
survey staff finds itself obliged to say 
frankly, and unequivocally that the pro- 
visions for the care of Indian children in 
boarding schools are grossly inadequate.” 
Even. the Quaker boarding school for 
Seneca Indians punished the. pupils: for 
speaking their native language. The’ school 
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was much appreciated, but even today 
Senecas who attended it say gently that the 
Quakers were responsible for the decline 
of the Seneca language. 


The Meriam Report prompted the Indian 
Reorganisation Act of 1934, and there fol- 
lowed a few “golden years” in American 
Indian affairs before the World War. Two 
noted Quakers became Commissioner and 
Assistant Commissioner, Charles J. Rhodes 
and J. Henry Scattergood. Especially in 
education and health services, they revised 
the policies of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
significantly in keeping with the Meriam 
recommendations. 


During President Grant’s administration in 
the 1870s Quakers had also been placed in 
responsible positions in the Indian Service. 
They brought to that service great concern 
and integrity, but it has ‘been said that 
President Grant’s great hope during the 
Indian, wars was that the Quakers might 
make pacifists of the Indians! 


Following World War II, political emphasis 
shifted from concern for development to 
concern for overcoming Indian dependence 
‘on the United States. Indian tribes were 
listed’ in order of alleged readiness for 
“termination” of their trust relationships 
to the United States. There is little doubt 
that the manner in which Indians had been 
“helped,” since their independent way of 
life had been destroyed, had increased their 
dependence. Once lost, independence is 
extremely difficult to regain, “A task force 
study at the beginning of President Ken- 
nedy’s administration put an end to the 
policy of arbitrary “termination” which 
was clearly not a constructive way to te- 
‘store independence. 


Modern Americans know very well that 
Indian ‘blood still flows in the veins of a 
minority: of American citizens, but most 


Americans remain to this day totally 
ignorant of the significant survival of 
American Indian identity. Our United 


States’ history courses in school fail or even 
refuse to teach us anything of recent Amer- 
ican Indian history or of the unrecorded 
history of their ancestors for probably 
25,000 years before the white man arrived 
to name them “Indians” by mistake. 


Writing in Life magazine (March 23, 1962) 
on “Buying it Back from the Indians,” 
Robert F. Kennedy confessed that before 
he became US Attormey-General and dis- 
covered the Indian Claims Commission in 
his Department of Justice, hée “ had thought 
contentedly, along with most Americans, 
that at least the real estate within the 
United States had been bought, conquered, 
of otherwise acquired so long ago by our 
ancestors that the matter was beyond dis- 
pute.” The Attorney-Gencral’s superior 
education had not taught him Indian his- 
tory from the Indian point of view, neither 
before Columbus, after Columbus, nor 
modern. 


Concerning this article, signed by Robert 
F. Kennedy, I wrote to him: 


“Tt is to the credit of the United States 
that a claims commission was finally 
established in 1946 to consider, however 
late, ‘all just and equitable Indian tribal 
claims against the United States.’ That 
credit is diminished, however, by the 
aatticle’s facetiousness and even more by 
the fact that the United States is still, 
today, taking from Indians land promised 
to them in perpetuity. Just for one ex- 
ample, on the Allegany reservation in 
New York we are abrogating unilaterally, 
without consent and without nécessity the 
oldest Indian treaty still in force, the 
Pickering Treaty of 1794. We are taking 
for the Kinzua dam most: of the’ best. 
land left to the Senecas, in. spite of the 
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admitted fact that a feasible alternative 
exists. The Corps of Engineers has arro- 
gantly obstructed even the modest request 
of the Seneca Indians for an impartial 
engineering review to evaluate the alleged 
superiority of the proposed alternative 
for flood control and water storage toge- 
ther with its claim to ultimate saving of 
100 to 200 million dollars. Neither the 
moral issue nor the engineering issue has 
been faced as yet by the Truman, Eisen- 
hower or Kennedy administrations. 


“Seneca Indians, like many others. do 
not consider Jand compensable. ‘The 
land is your mother,’ some have said, 
‘and you do-not sell your mother.’ ” 


5 


From the very beginning of American 
Indian contact with European newcomers 
the differences in attitudes towards land 
have caused grave misunderstandings. The 
same dilliculty is now pressing upon 
Alaskan natives who need large areas of 
land for their hunting and fishing economy. 
The white man, as usual, sees that Jand not 
being “used” and the struggle goes on. 
The proper place to settle such disputes is 
obviously in court - but according to the 
white man’s law ! 


White man’s law 


When Chief Oshkosh went to Washington 
a century ago to resist pressure on the 
Menominees to leave their fine Wisconsin 
forest land and move west he wore a 
morning coat and a top hat which had been 
given him for the occasion. With his wide, 
Menominee face and his long braids, his 
formal attire was amusing. When he met 
with US officials in Washington he looked 
himself over and smiled. “It looks rather 
funny on me, doesn’t it ?”’ he said. “That 
is the way the white man’s law fits the 
Indian.” 


“ Helping” American Indians has so often 
hurt them that those who would like sin- 
cerely to help need frequently to consider 
the words of Alexander Lesser*: “ Mean- 
while, the best we can do, as Felix Cohen 
once put it, may be ‘to get out of the way’ 
of the Indians, to stop hampering. their 
efforts to work out their own destiny, and 
especially to stop trying to make them give 
up their Indian identity.” 


There is an increasing effort by American 
Indians to work out their own destiny. It 
is sometimes a struggle because poverty, 
health problems and imposed dependency 
have created massive obstacles in the form 
of apathy and deep feelings of hopeless- 
ness. Enormous strides have been made in 
Indian education, but largely in recent 
years, and it is not yet equivalent to educa- 
tion for the American majority. 


*Education and the future of tribalism_in 
the United States: the case of the Ameri- 
can Indian, by Alexander Lesser. (Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, Occasional Paper No. 3. 
February 10, 1961.) . 


A “Declaration of Indian Purpose” pre- 
pared in 1961 at an unprecedented Ameri- 
can Indian Chicago conference stated with 
conviction : 


“| We, the Indian people. must be 
governed by principles in a democratic 
manner with a right to choose our way 
of life. Since our Indian culture is 
threatened by presumption of being 
absorbed by the American society. we 
believe we have the responsibility of pte- 
serving our precious heritage. We be- 
lieve that the Indians must provide the 
adjustment and thus freely advance with 
dignity to a better life.” 


Next year 130 Seneca: families will have to 
move from their cherished homes and good 
land in violation of their treaty in order to 
make way for the Kinzua Dam being built 
by the US Army Corps of Engineers. 


The Pickering Treaty of 1794 did not equi- 
vocate, It stated: 


“Now the United States acknowledge all 
the land within the aforementioned 
boundaries to. be the property of the 
Seneka nation: and the United States will 
never claim the same, nor disturb the 
Seneka nation . . . in the free use and 
enjoyment thereof, but it shall remain 
theirs until they choose to sell the same 
to the people of the United States, who 
have the right to purchase.” 


President Kennedy wrote to the President 
of the Seneca nation in August, 1961, say- 
ing that Kinzua Dam construction could 
not be halted, but he directed all the 
federal agencies to give “every assistance 
within their authority” to the Seneca 
nation, After working with a bewildering 
array of such agencies, and after a year of 
almost constant Seneca planning committee 
meetings, a plan is finally ready for Con- 
gressional consideration. Its number in the 
House of Representatives is H.R. 1794, the 
same as the date of the treaty which. it 
violates. u 


The bill provides not only for white man’s 
“market value “ compensation,but also, in 
recognition of severe intangible damages, it 
provides for ‘the relocation, rehabilitation, 
social and economic development. of thé 
members of the Seneca nation.” Included 
in the bill are funds for new housing, 
scholarships for vocational and academic 
education, and a substantial fund for an 
outstanding tourist project. 


If Congress passes this plan it will seem 
fitting to establish at long last an authentic 
and high quality portrayal of United States 
history from the American Indian point of 
view. The tourist exhibit will include a 
live Indian village of the eighteenth century, 
and will show the contribution of American 
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The search for a meaning to life 


The attempt of men to look at themselves 
is pursued in various ways. There are those 
who “look within” according to the in- 
structions of some mystical tradition, fol- 
lowing the charts of a particular literature, 
and often making reports of their subjective 
experience which confirm the findings of 
those who have preceded them in the same 
tradition. Of greater interest usually are 
the discoveries of individuals whose inten- 
sity of being makes them unable to 
“follow” anyone, and whose communica- 
tions bear the strength of independent 
vision. The reason for undertaking the 
search also plays a part in the quality of 
the report. 
Prince Siddhartha began in his youth the 
series of investigations which ended years 
later in his enlightenment’ as the Buddha 
under the Bo Tree, because he could not 
accept any of the traditional explanations 
of human experience. He felt that he had 
to know first hand about matters of which 
the theologians and moralists of his time 
gave inadequate accounts. It was his own 
hunger to know that he sought to satisfy. 
The impulsion which moved Leo Tolstoy to 
self-search had much in common with the 
longings felt by the Buddha early in his 
life, although the provocations of his en- 
vironment came in another way, Tolstoy 
was already a successful writer and a 
prosperous country squire when he began 
to feel the emptiness of his existence. He 
tells of. the decline in his opinion of him- 
self in My Confession: 
“Although I regarded authorship as a 
waste of time, I continued to write dur- 
ing those fifteen years. I had tasted of 
the seduction of authorship, of the seduc- 
tion of enormous monetary remunera- 
tions and applauses for my insignificant 
labour, and so I submitted to it as being 
a means for improving my material con- 
dition and for stifling in my soul all 
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Many of the ideas which were almost universally accepted in the nineteenth century 
have been shattered by the events of the twentieth. MFreud’s investigations of the sub- 
conscious springs of human behaviour, two world wars, genocide and concentration 
camps, have all contributed to the destruction of the previously held view that man is 
essentially rational and that human progress is inevitable through the application of 


human reason to the problems of the world. 


Yet much of our political thinking has not caught up with these developments. The 
world’s leaders, and often their “ progressive” opponents too, think and act as if, with 
a little improvement here and a little tidying up there, our major problems will fairly 
soon disappear - this, in the face of the appalling horrors of the hydrogen bomb, of 
the widespread killing and exploitation, the hunger, disease and ignorance that fill the 


world. 
Is there then any ground for optimism ? 


Are we inevitably doomed to destruction ? 


Is life, as some modern thinkers have maintained, meaningless ? The following article, 
which is a shortened version of one that appeared recently in the American paper 
“Manas,” suggests an optimistic line of reply to these questions. 


questions about the meaning of my life 
and life in general. . Thus I pro- 
ceeded to live, but five years ago some- 
thing very strange happened to me... .” 
“My life came to a standstil], I could 
breathe, eat, drink and sleep, and could 
not help breathing, eating, drinking and 
sleeping, but there was no life, because 
there were no desires the gratification of 
which I might find reasonable. If I 
wished for anything I knew in advance 
that, whether I gratified my desire or not, 
nothing would come of it... . I could 
not even wish to find out the truth, be- 
cause I guessed what it consisted in. The 
truth was that life was meaningless.” 


To find a conception of self and of exist- 
ence that had meaning became a matter of 
life or death for Tolstoy. Yet no such 
crisis overtook his contemporaries in nine- 
teenth century Europe. 


The culture of Europe 


Sixty years later the culture of Europe had 
radically changed. Or perhaps there is 
reason to say that the atmosphere and 
values which Tolstoy found so intolerable 
had come to the surface of ordinary life in 
their ugliest forms. The materialism of the 
nineteenth century and the wars of the 
twentieth had by 1940 created those open 
cancerous sores of social life we named 
concentration camps and death camps, The 
sensitive European of this period had no 
need to exercise his imagination to experi- 
ence the shame and worthlessness of con- 
ventional existence: these qualities were 
now heaped up and pressed upon him by 
the institutions of totalitarian power and 
war. This was the hideous face of the 
“ civilised” world in the 1940s, turning 
ordinary life into the ordeal of an extreme 
situation. Now men were driven, not led, 
to search for a sense of meaning; now not 
a few rare individuals, but groups and 
cultures found themselves in the grip of a 
destiny that seemed to shut out even the 
possibility of rational explanation. 


You might say that a death camp is not 
the best place to make ontological or self- 
realising discoveries. Yet the experience of 
life in these camps accomplished for some 
individuals what less external forms of dis- 
location had achieved for others in the 
past. In his preface to Viktor Frankl’s 
From Death Camp to Existentialism 
(Beacon), Dr. Gordon Allport tells in a 
few words how the reduction of a human 
being almost to nonentity produced an un- 
expected result. Dr. Frankl, a Viennese 
psychiatrist, spent three years in the Ger- 
man camps, witness and victim of all the 
dehumanising processes their Nazi adminis- 
trators could devise. From his book, as 
Dr. Allport says: 
“The reader learns what a human being 
does when he suddenly realises he has 
‘nothing to lose except his so ridicul- 
ously naked life.’ Frankl’s description of 
the mixed flow of emotion and apathy is 
arresting, First to the rescue comes a 
cold detached curiosity concerning one’s 
fate. Swiftly, too, come strategies to pre- 
serve the remnants of one’s life, though 
the chances of surviving are slight. 
Hunger, humiliation, fear and deep anger 
at injustice are rendered tolerable by 
closely guarded images of beloved per- 
sons, by religion, by a grim sense of 
humour, and even by glimpses of the 
healing beauties of nature - a tree or a 
sunset. 
“But these moments of comfort do not 


establish the will to live unless they help 
the prisoner make larger sense out of his 
apparently senseless suffering. It is here 
that we encounter the central theme of 
existentialism; to live is to suffer, to sur- 
vive is to find meaning in the suffering. 
If there is a purpose in life at all, there 
must be a purpose in suffering and dying. 
But no man can tell another what his 
purpose is. Each must find out for him- 
self. and must accept the responsibility 
that his answer prescribes. If he succeeds 
he will continue to grow in spite of all 
indignities. Frankl is fond of quoting 
Nietzsche, ‘He who has a why to live 
can bear with almost any how.’” 


The tate Carl Jung. who throughout much 
of his lifetime gave expression to the 
hidden longings felt by many individuals, 
has bequeathed to the age to come a clear 
admission of his tempered belief in the 
immortality of the soul. His aim was the 
achievement of a quality of life, not any 
specific belief. As he put it: 


“Tf we understand and feel that here in 
this life we have a link with the infinite, 
desires and attitudes change. In the final 
analysis we count for something only 
because of the essential we embody, and 
if we do not embody that, life is wasted. 
. .. As far as we can discern, the sole 
purpose of human existence is to kindle 
a light in the darkness of mere being.” 


The impressive thing about this declaration 
of Jung’s is its generality. For long ages 
men have supposed that religious ideas 
must be held in the form of specific theo- 
logical beliefs. But in Jung’s thought there 
is a complete release from any obligation 
to insist upon creedal certainty, although 
he opens up full opportunity to investigate 
those inspiring and liberating visions that 
men associate with religion - especially the 
philosophica] religions of antiquity. Jung, 
of course, has not “done anything ” for us 
except to set an example. The peculiar 
nature of this enterprise is that each man 
must pursue it for himself. 

Jung’s comment on the social effects of 
failing in this endeavour is one that the 
planners of the “good society” of the 


future need to take as seriously as they are 
able, He said: 


“Our age has shifted all emphasis to the 
here and now, and thus brought about a 
demonisation of man and his world. The 
phenomenon of dictators and ail the 
misery they have wrought springs from 
the fact that man has been robbed of 
transcendence by the shortsightedness of 
the super-intellectuals.” 


It is more than a coincidence that Dr. 
Robert Jungk, author of Brighter than a 
Thousand Suns, calls for the same kind of 
release of the “social imagination” in the 
winter/spring issue of Our Generation 
Against Nuclear War. 


“ However, the social imagination in its 
pure disinterested state should devote it- 
self to investigate the potentialities of 
fantasy and show no concern for plan- 
ning or for experimental proofs of what 
can be done. Its source is not the exist- 
ing, not even the possible, but the yet 
impossible reality. Its aim should be to 
teach out beyond the present boundaries, 
and give name to what as yet cannot be 
clearly apprehended, for, being a faculty 
which of all creatures only man possesses, 
imagination is the wild and bold van- 
guard of the critical mind which can give 
shape to the visionary anticipations of a 
waking dream. 


New reality 


“The outline of the new, as yet unborn 
reality, which it can always create ahead 
of the last scientifically verifiable know- 
ledge, will probably never correspond to 
the reality that in due course will actually 
come into being. Yet it would be then 
a pioneer of tomorrow’s concrete present, 
for it would not have outlined the single 
road supposedly determined by ‘his- 
torical necessity,’ but charted out hun- 
dreds of possible courses between which 
responsible leaders would then choose, 
weighing and testing their decisions, 
which they would then be able continu- 
ally to correct, instead of living from 
hand to mouth as they do now - spirit- 
ually blind, without any imaginative con- 
cept of what lies ahead. stumbling from 
shock to shock, from crisis to crisis, even 
girding themselves to meet the unex- 
pected with the single weapon of ‘ex- 
perience’ which, in most cases, is no 
longer of any use anyway.” 


It seems at least possible that if Dr. Jung's 
vision of free men thinking of themselves 
as minds and souls can in some measure be 
realised, Dr. Jungk’s parallel hope of a 
social imagination restored to wholeness 
and independent function may also come 
true. What ought to be evident now is the 
accuracy of their common diagnosis, and 
the urgent need of what they propose. 
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Indians to British and French, as well as 
American, life. 


Perhaps such a project can help to bridge 
the gap of misunderstanding and it suggests 
an approach for the future. Instead of the 
white man offering help to his Indian 
brother, with all the condescension and 
superiority which that implies, let us help 
each other. A glance at the front page of 
any daily newspaper reveals the dominant 
society’s need of “ civilising ” in its human 
relations which cannot seem to keep pace 
with its fabulous achievements in natural 
science. The dominant society might pro- 
fitably learn at long last that the Indians 
had a civilisation before the white man 
arrived, 


{ think we might well substitute interaction 
for integration as our hope for the future. 
Too often Indians have been “integrated ” 
out of their land and their heritage, as in 
the relocation plan which only moved 
thousands from reservation poverty to city 
slums. 


The type of “integration” which seems to 
be needed, not only here, but throughout 
the world, is a two-way cultural, social and 


economic exchange - co-operative and not 
exploitative - mutually beneficial, but re- 
spectful of the integrity and heritage in 
which each group takes proper pride, The 
world will never be “ civilised” by any one 
race, creed or economic system, but if all 
races, creeds and systems can ever join in 
a co-operative search for a civilised way of 
life, the goal may be attained in the very 
process of seeking it together. 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 
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Anti-apartheid to provide 
spokesman for Brutus 


Dennis Brutus, the banned South African 
teacher, was shot and wounded outside 
Marshall Square police headquarters in 
Johannesburg on September 17 when he 
tried to escape the custody of the South 
African police. Mr. Brutus, who was con- 
fined to Johannesburg for five years under 
the Suppression of Communism Act, dis- 
appeared after he failed to report to the 
Fordsburg police station on August 6 which 
he was required to do under this banning 
order. (Peace News, August 23.) He was 
also due to appear in court charged with 
having attended a meeting in contravention 
of this order, 


Mr. Brutus had fled to the British protector- 
ate of Swaziland. The authorities there re- 
fused him a residence permit and he then 
applied for political asylum. This applica- 
tion is still under consideration. As the presi- 
dent of the South African Non-Racial 
Olympics Committee (Sanroc) he was trying 
to get to Baden-Baden, West Germany, 
where the International Olympics congress 
is to meet next month, when he was arrested 
by Portuguese police after he had crossed 
the border from Swaziland into the Portu- 
guese territory of Mozambique. He was 
handed over to the South African security 
police and he made a brief appearance 
before the magistrate at Komatipoort be- 
fore being remanded to Johannesburg. 
Rhodesian officials said Mr. Brutus was 
travelling on a valid Federal Rhodesian pass- 
port and was Rhodesian born although he 
had left there a few years ago. 


Brigadier Joubert, deputy head of the 
criminal investigation department, said in 
Pretoria, South Africa, that Mr. Brutus 
had been “legally arrested in terms of a 


DOROTHY DAY 


From the Editor of Pax Bulletin. 


Those of your readers who are acquainted 
with the work of the American Catholic 
Worker movement for COs and the under- 
privileged (of whatever race or creed) will 
be interested to know that Dorothy Day, 
its founder-editor and leader, will be visit- 
ing England next month and will take part 
in the PAX weekend conference of October 
18-20 at Spode House. Other speakers at 
the conference, which is open to non- 
members, will be Eileen Egan, of the US 
Catholic Relief Services and American 
PAX, Dom Bede Griffiths, O.S.B., from 
India, Stanley Windass, of University Col- 
lege, Dublin, and (in the chair) Fr. Simon 
Blake, O.P, 


Dorothy Day and Eileen Egan will be re- 
maining in this country during the ensuing 
fortnight, and would appreciate any offers 
of hospitality and possibly undertake a few 
speaking engagements, Invitations should 
be sent immediately by air mail to 647 
Second Avenue, New York City 16, U.S.A., 
or subsequently to await arrival at Spode 
House, Rugeley, Staffs. 
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warrant of arrest.” Mr. Brutus had raced 
away from a police car which brought him 
from the border and ran through rush hour 
crowds with detectives chasing him. During 
the chase the police warned him several 
times to stop but he ignored them and 
began to increase his lead when one police 
officer “‘ was forced to fire to prevent his 
escape.” He was taken to hospital for an 
emergency operation during which two 
policemen stood guard in the operating 
theatre. 


When Peace News went to press Mr. 
Brutus’ condition had deteriorated. He re- 
fused medical treatment last Friday and 
threatened to do the same again unless he 
was visited by a British or Rhodesian con- 
sular officer. On Friday his wife persuaded 
him to have treatment - appealing to him 
on behalf of their seven children. Mr. 
Brutus says he should have been returned 
by the Portuguese police to Swaziland or 
sent to Rhodesia. 


A number of Labour MPs led by Fenner 
Brockway and Arthur Bottomley have pro- 
tested over the arrest. Mr. Brockway has 


Indian marchers 
free, in Britain 


The French authorities have expelled the 
two New Delhi to Washington peace 
walkers, E. P. Menon and Satish Kumar. 
They arrived at Dover last Friday after 
being under arrest for three days. The two 
marchers, who have walked across the 
Soviet Union and covered 6,000 miles since 
last November, tried to demonstrate outside 
the Elyssé Palace in protest against future 
French nuclear tests. 


They arrived at the gates of the palace at 
4.30 on’ Monday, September 16 and, together 
with two others, Wolfgang Zucht from 
Germany and Ole Henrikson from Den- 
mark, were taken inside. A large crowd had 
gathered outside and two ladies distributed 
leaflets. When asked if they would like to go, 
E, P. Menon said, “We have no place to 
go except the Elyss¢ Palace. Otherwise we 
must have an assurance from De Gaulle 
there will be no more tests.” They were then 
asked to go to a police van which took 
them to prison, 

Three days later they were given tickets to 
travel back to India by Air France but they 
again told the officials that they would re- 
turn to the palace if they were freed in 
France. It was then decided to send them to 
Dover so that they could continue their 
march to Washington. Mr, Henrikson and 
Mr. Zucht were deported to Denmark and 
Germany respectively. 


DE-STALINISATION 
IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A major purge in the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment and the Communist party announced 
in Prague last Saturday has removed from 
power another Stalinist regime, says Lajos 
Lederer in last week's Observer. 

All but one of the key Stalinists in the 
Czechoslovakian government and Com- 
munist party have been sacked, including 
Premier Viliam Siroky, aged 61 - a former 
railwayman and resistance fighter - who held 
his oflice for ten years, and his two deputy 
Prime Ministers, Dr, Jaromir Dolansky and 
Dr. Ludmila Jankovoca. 

These sweeping changes were decided by the 
Presidium and the Central Committee of the 
Communist party. 

The changes have not removed the Stalinist 
leader himself, President Antonin Novotny, 
who is trying to save his own position by 
sacrificing his closest friends and chief sub- 
ordinates, 

The new Prime Minister is 40-year-old 
Josef Lenart, formerly chairman of the 
Slovak National Council. He and all the 
other new men in the government are un- 
tainted by Stalinist association. 


The US War Resisters’ League has pub- 
lished a short reading list on “ dissent, revo- 
lution, freedom, and peace.” Copies are 
obtainable from WRL, 5 Beekman Street, 
New York 38, at 10c each. Also from 
Housmans at Is. per copy. 


received a letter from the Colonial Office 
setting out the facts of Mr. Brutus’ Rhodes- 
ian passport and adding: 

“We are distressed at the turn of events, 
but once Mr, Brutus had left Swaziland, I 
fear there was little or nothing we or the 
Swaziland authorities could do on his be- 
half.” 

Mr. Brockway commented that the British 
government can in fact do a great deal by 
making the strongest protests through the 
Foreign Office to the governments of Portu- 
gal and South Africa. He said that the 
arrest of a British subject by Portuguese 
police and the handing over of him by 
them to the South African police is some- 
thing that arouses the gravest issues, 

John Harris, a white technical college 
teacher and the vice-president of Sanroc, 
was prevented from taking Mr. Brutus’ 
place at Baden-Baden by having his pass- 
port seized as he was about to board a 
plane in Durban for Dar-es-Salaam. No 
reason was given for the seizure. He said 
he had planned to tell the Olmpics congress 
of racialism in South African sport. 

The British Anti-Apartheid movement are 
collecting funds to send a representative to 
the Olympics Congress in place of Mr. 
Brutus and Mr. Harris. He will present the 
Congress with material proving racialism in 
South African sport. South Africa was 
warned in 1962 that if apartheid was prac- 
tised in sport it would be suspended 
from the international games committee. 
Editorial » p. 1. Indians feel effects - p. 12. 


Ben Bella seizes 
newspapers 


Ben Bella, the only candidate for the posi- 
tion of Algerian leader and therefore the 
first president of the Algerian Republic, an- 
nounced last week a new programme of 
“ revolutionary socialism.” 

The first measures he intends to take are 
what amount to nationalisation of agri- 
cultural land. A bill will shortly be laid 
before the Assembly which will concern 
all land without exception. It is Ben Bella's 
intention to take over the properties of the 
French landowners and also that of those 
Algerians who own large farming properties. 
Ben Bella said that this will enable “ millions 
of landless peasants” to own or at least 
have a hand in the running of farms of 
their own. 

Also last week the French government de- 
livered a protest note to the Algerian chargé 
d’affaires in Paris at the sudden seizure of 
the three remaining French-owned news- 
papers in Algeria. ‘The Algerian action, it 
was indicated, endangered friendly relations 
which, in spite of all that has happened 
recently, France was still trying to maintain 
with the new Algerian Republic, 

The newspapers concerned are La Dépéche 
d’ Algérie, which had the largest circulation 
in the country; L’Echo de Oran, and La 
Dépéche de Constantine, They have all been 
nationalised. They will either disappear com- 
pletely and be replaced by newspapers run 
by the country’s single party, the National 
Liberation Front (FLN), or will be provided 
with Algerian editorial staffs and allowed to 
continue publication under the strict control 
of the party executive. 

The decision to take over the papers was 
announced by Ben Bella’s chief assistant for 
party affairs, Hadji Ben Alla. He declared 
that “this anxiously awaited measure ” 
demonstrated the government’s will to get 
rid of all symbols of the unhappy colonial- 
ism of the past. He added that it was im- 
possible to tolerate alongside the new 
national press, publications whose present 
attitude could not efface the memory of 
their harmful action during the war of 
liberation, President Ben Hella promised 
in a speech last week that the year 1964 
would see 'the abolition of all social privi- 
leges and the “recovery of the millions 
which certain people had deposited in 
foreign banks.” 

A Cabinet re-shuffle was also announced. 
This represents a further concentration of 
power in the hands of the President, for 
the new men brought in, or the former 
Ministers promoted, are all close associates 
of Ben Bella, Announcing the changes, the 
President stated that his intention was “to 
realise a veritable concentration of respon- 
sibilities so as to eliminate contradictions 
and - why try to conceal it? - to get rid of 
the sickness which attacks even the healthiest 
of regimes - red tape.” 
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‘100’ form 
teachers’ 


group 


At a meeting in Oxford Jast weekend the 
National Committee of 100 decided to set 
up direct action groups in different indus- 
tries and professions. This decision arose 
out of a discussion on the industrial sub- 
committee of the Committee of 100 which, 
it was felt, had largely lost its momentum. 
Peter Moule, secretary of the Committee 
of 100, told Peace News on Monday that 
the new drive for direct action groups was 
intended partly to expand anti-nuclear cam- 
paigning into new areas, and partly also to 
arouse general interest in non-violent direct 
action, The first group being formed will 
be a teachers’ direct action group, which 
will be concerned with the whole role of 
education. 

The national Committee of 100 also issued 
a statement on the decision of five mem- 
bers of the CND National Council not to 
stand for re-election, which reads: 

The decision not to stand for re-election to 
the CND National Council by some pro- 
minent figures in the movement is, in itself, 
not so serious as it has been represented in 
the press. However, it is the symptom of 
the CND’s inability to decide upon its pre- 
cise relationship to party politics in general, 
and the Labour Party in particular, The 
possible advent of the Labour Party to 
power is already exposing the divided loyal- 
ties of some members and this uncertainty 
could reach crisis proportions if at the 
annual conference the position is not 
clarified. While recognising that individuals 
must make their own choice we believe 
that the movement as a whole must be 
independent of party politics. Furthermore, 
all approaches, conventional or otherwise, 
to solving the problem of war and mili- 
tarism, should be encouraged as before. 
All must strive for ever-increasing unity 
and strength, 

The Committee of 100, for its part, seeks 
to develop non-violent direct action against 
war, It is conscious of the inadequacies of 
the present system and of the need to pose 
credible alternatives. It therefore continues 
to search for new democratic forms which 
will give the individual citizen the right and 
opportunity to participate in  decision- 
making. 


Experimen ts 


Reading about Maria Montessori on page 
cight, { recalled how as a young parent I 
was excited by her ideas on bringing up 
chilfren. 
Her thinking came to me at second hand, 
through people who had worked under her, 
or under those other pioneers, Rachel and 
Margaret McMillan, not through reading 
her books. 
Banished for ever was the old phrase 
“children should be seen and not heard,” 
though one had to face the frowns of 
elderly visitors who saw one’s children be- 
ing brought up on “never say no if you 
can possibly say yes” and “have ’em, love 
‘em and leave ’em alone.” 
This new thinking reached me at about the 
time I was going to prison as a conscien- 
tious objector; all seemed (to fit into one 
picce, and one felt that to discover new 
truths and them put them into practice (or 
at least attempt to) was one of the things 
which made life worth living. 
It is in this spirit that we produce Peace 
News; our experiments are not always 
successful, our probings sometimes embar- 
rass our friends, but we hope our basic aim 
and purpose show through, indicating the 
worthwhileness of supporting the Peace 
News Fund and so assuring the paper’s 
continued publication. 

THE EDITOR. 


total since February 1 


£1300 


contributions this week £28 19 7 


we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
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“Ig CND finished ?” 


Your editorial of last week says that CND 
is closed to discussion on policy in general 
and on non-violent defence in particular. 
This is not the case. A full, if somewhat 
confused, discussion on policy took place 
at the special conference in July, and a 
most important debate will take place at 
the annual conference. We share with 
Peace News the belief that this debate is 
now vital for the movement. 


We disagree, however, with Peace News on 
two aspects of this debate. We do not be- 
lieve that the policy issues can be limited 
to the issue of non-violent defence, im- 
portant though this question is. And we 
most strongly disagree that the emphasis of 
campaign work over the summer has been 
misplaced. A movement which is not 
strong on the ground is in no position to 
engage, except in some abstract way, with 
policy issues. The first task was to build 
up morale and open the movement to 
initiatives from below. We are now in a 
position to review policy in full. Indeed, if 
Peace News showed a real interest in what 
has been going on in the campaign they 
would see, reflected in the pages of the 
many Focuses produced on the summer 
projects, a real development of policy in 
practice where CND groups have engaged 
with political issues locally. 


The editorial says, “It appears that those 
who effectively form campaign policy - 
Stuart Hall, Peggy Duff, Alan Shuttleworth 
and David Boulton - all of whom have 
been closely connected with the New Left 
or the Labour Party, are actually anxious 
not to have a frank discussion on these 
vital issues.” 


There are at least three crucial misrepre- 
sentations in that paragraph. First, what 
does the phrase “ effectively form campaign 
policy” mean? It is true that all four 
people have an important responsibility, be- 
cause of the offices within CND to which 
they have been elected or appointed, for 
the expression and public statement of cam- 
paign policy. It is also true that, since 
Aldermaston, all four have been particu- 
larly concerned to make the movement 
more directly responsible for the conduct 
and policy of the campaign. But there is 
actually a democratic process in the cam- 
paign. There is an executive to which all 
elected and appointed officials are respon- 
sible. There is a national council. There 
has been a special conference, called with 
the express purpose of airing campaign pro- 
blems openly, which discussed at length 
matters of policy, leadership and organisa- 
tion. The phrase suggests that we have 
been responsible in the past few months for 
choking off discussion: when? Has there 
since Easter been an attempt to over-ride 
or ignore the wishes of the movement ? 
Or is your phrase, like the similar refer- 
ence in the Sunday Times this week to 
Peggy Duff and David Boulton as part of 
an “anti-Collins group,” precisely the kind 
of unsubstantiated innuendo - arising from 
a conspiracy theory of politics - which 
cannot but do harm all round ? 

Secondly, there is the reference to the New 
Left and the Labour Party. This is the 
kind of comment which belongs in The 
Guardian, not in Peace News. None of us 
has been active in a party political sense 
for many months. Two of the four have 
been closely associated with INDEC. We 
should very much like to see the implica- 
tion of that sentence - which is that we 
have kept debate slow because of party 
political motives - documented on the basis 
of work which we have been directly con- 
cemed with during the past few months - 
say, for example, editorial comments in 
Sanity, the Welwyn, Wellingborough, Clyde- 
bank and Brighton Focuses and the 
General Election brochure. 

Trying to intervene in the political debate 
and trying to change the policies of poli- 
tical parties are among the many ap- 
proaches adopted in principle by annual 
conference and in practice by many CND 
supporters. There is all the difference in 
the world between trying to make this 
approach, as well as others, effective for 
CND; and the implication of your 


editorial, which is that we have rejected all 
other approaches, 

The third misrepresentation is that we have 
been “actually anxious not to have a frank 
discussion on these vital topics.” We have 
welcomed the debate, such as it is, initiated 


by Peace News, though we believe its terms 
are too narrow. A paper expressing this 
point of view was presented to the CND 
July conference by Adam Roberts. Sanity 
and Peace News are not only open to the 
debate - a member of the Peace News 
editorial board is actually a member of 
both, and has contributed a piece express- 
ing precisely these views for the next issue 
of War and Peace. What we believe is true 
is that the campaign as a whole has shown 
little desire this summer to see the future 
of CND policy solely in terms of non- 
violent defence and resistance to  totali- 
tarianism. 

We should like, finally, to make a point 
about methods of argument and _ responsi- 
bility to the movement. There are differ- 
ences of approach within CND over both 
policy and methods. It is important to have 
a full discussion about these in the move- 
ment. It is also important to hold the 
campaign together. We all, Peace News in- 
cluded, have responsibilities in both direc- 
tions. It is the campaign which should judge 
what, at any point in time, has the highest 
priority - what is central to debate. The 
arguments of any one particular wing may 
not for a time gain any resonance through- 
out CND as a whole, CND may %e pre- 
occupied with other questions, as the move- 
ment has been this summer. What should 
the response of that wing be? To run a 
sensational headline in a newspaper selling 
to 12,000 people each week which reads 
“Ts CND finished?” Or to pursue the 
argument constructively ? 

Peggy Duff, 

David Boulton, 

Alan Shuttleworth, 

Stuart Hall, 

2 Carthusian Street, London, E.C.1. 


Peace News replies: Of course the four 
people do not dictate the fundamentals of 
CND policy, but in restating it and inter- 
preting it from day to day they have played 
a very important role. Recent statements 
such as the Steps Towards Peace document 
or Peggy Dufi’s article on the test ban in the 
Guardian, have definitely taken the em- 
phasis off CND’s policy of leaving NATO. 
This has had an important effect on the pub- 
lic’s view of CND policy. 

We had no intention in our leader of accus- 
ing the four of acting from party political 
motives, and we apologise unreservedly if 
this impression was created. What we tried 
to say was that the four shared the general 
failure of those connected with the Labour 
Party and New Left to work out positions 
clearly separate both from the multilatera- 
list and the fellow-travelling positions. We 
believe they are rather unclear and therefore 
rather reluctant to discuss their positions. 
In at least one instance, however, in an 
article by Stuart Hall in the New Statesman, 
there is a clear example of minimising the 
differences between CND and the Wilson 
position. 

On the general question of policy discussion, 
while the authors of the letter say that this 
is “now vital” they can point to almost 
nothing that has been achieved concretely in 
this direction. They “have welcomed” a 
debate in Peace News, A paper “ was pre- 
sented to the CND July conference.” What 
is ‘important is not to welcome developments 
or listen to papers, but to join in debate. In 
the paper presented to the July conference 
there were a number of basic questions 
about the analysis behind CND policy, and 
no attempt to answer these questions has 
been made, Neither this paper, nor our 
editorial last week, saw the problems of the 
movement “solely in terms of non-violent 
defence and resistance to totalitarianism.” 
Many other questions were raised. We 
believe that people in CND have a responsi- 
bility to discuss the policy problems they 
face und to try to suggest a_ possible 
direction for the future. We believe also 
that it is necessary at this stage to ask 
whether CND has a future, and not leave 
this discussion to Fleet Street leader writers 
who have nothing positive to suggest to the 
campaign. 


“Many people in CND are advocating that 
CND shall be an ‘umbrella’ movement. It 
is completely mistaken, we believe, for any 
political campaign that takes itself seriously 
to be no more than an amalgam of different 
groupings.” Peace News said this last week. 
“Tt is the ‘umbrella’ policy now being pur- 
sued by CND to which they object,” the 
Yorkshire Post reported on Saturday, re- 
ferring to some members of the council of 
CND who have refused nomination for 
1963/4, 

So many misinterpretations and misconcep- 
tions are widespread about the “ umbrella ” 
that clarification is urgently needed, Firstly. 
nobody, so far as I know, is advocating that 
CND should become an ‘“ umbrella” move- 


Letters to 


ment. All that is asked is that we should 
accept that we have been this for a long 
time. Since 1958 we have drawn into the 
campaign a wide range of opinion, of creed, 
of political affiliation. Most of them oper- 
ate, on behalf of CND, in the fields in which 
they are active - in the churches, in one or 
other of the political parties, in the univer- 
sities, in the professions (such as scientists 
and teachers) and among youth. Some of 
them practise methods and tactics unsuitable 
or unpalatable for others in CND, such as 
direct action, putting up candidates at elec- 
tions and direct involvement in politics. But 
they share an overall aim: nuclear disarma- 
ment, and their operations are part of the 
overall picture even though in some cases 
the mainstream of CND itself does not by 
conference decision engage in these activi- 
ties. Over the past five years they have 
been active, sometimes jointly, as on Alder- 
maston marches and other CND demon- 
strations and activities; sometimes indivi- 
dually within one or other of the wings 
which receives support from some, but not 
all, in CND. Conference decisions on civil 
disobedience and candidates, for instance, 
have time and again made this clear. 


No one (and no CND group sending reso- 
lutions for annual conference) has sug- 
gested that there should be closer links 
with the Committee of 100 than at present 
or that CND should abandon its policy 
towards civil disobedience, 

Very few have suggested that the 
“umbrella” of CND should cover issues 
outside nuclear disarmament which are not 
clearly linked with it. We collected milk 
for Algeria on the Aldermaston march to 
emphasise that money spent on nuclear de- 
fence could be used to feed the hungry. 
The council and executive at that time em- 
phasised that in supporting such issues 
there must be a clear link with the central 
issue of our campaigning. 

The Greek issue with which CND was con- 
cerned was clearly linked in this way. 
Gregory Lambrakis was the leader of the 
Greek Peace-CND Movement. He intro- 
duced CND and its symbol to Greece, He 
attended the international conference at 
Oxford. He marched from Aldermaston 
with us and spoke in Hyde Park. The fol- 
lowing week, when the Greek Government 
brought out 10,000 police to prevent the 
peace march from Marathon to Athens, he 
used his parliamentary immunity to march 
alone, carrying his Aldermaston banner, In 
May he was murdered when leaving a 
peace rally in Salonika. The police who 
refused him protection have since been 
arrested. It is ridiculous to suggest that he 
Was not our concern. Had we been con- 
cerned earlier to support him and his move- 
ment he might not have died. CND itself 
never confused the issue of Lambrakis with 
the matter of the Greek political prisoners. 
The council was unanimous in supporting 
our demonstration in memory of Lambra- 
kis, There would have been less confusion 
about it if we had had the opportunity to 
make the position clear in the press. 

To come back to the “umbrella.” Over 
the past six years a range of activity has 
taken place beneath it, The function of the 
executive and council has been to select 
priorities, to emphasise now one approach, 
now another, and to prevent any one sec- 
tion or wing of the movement from 
attempting to dominate the whole. It is 
only when one of the groups underneath 
the “umbrella” attempts to get hold of the 
handle and walk off with it that there is 
danger of fragmentation and disintegration. 
This was the danger at one time from the 
Committee of 100 and conference - rightly, 
I believe - decided that civil disobedience 
might have a place, but was not a role for 
the whole movement. It has also been 
intermittently but not very effectively the 
danger from some of the Communists who 
are in the campaign. It was the danger 
from those who wanted CND to put up 
candidates, where again conference took a 
similar decision. Now there is danger from 
the group centred on Peace News which is 
interested in non-violent resistance to in- 
vasion and tyranny. (Whose tyranny, any- 
way ? Do they really still think the Rus- 
sians will land at the Channel ports if we 
unilaterally abandon nuclear weapons ?) 
There is undoubtedly a place in the move- 


ment for both the practise and study of 
non-violence. There is a clear link. But if 
this is to be the prime concern of the cam- 
paign, conference must decide. If the cam- 
paign is to cease to act as an umbrella, 
conference must decide. Democratic dis- 
cussion is not promoted by pre-empting 
decisions either in the friendly (7) columns 
of Peace News or in the hostile pages of the 
Yorkshire Post, 

Peggy Duff, 

11 Albert Street, London, N.W.L. 


Thank you for last week’s editorial, which 
should act as a useful stimulant for dis- 
cussion about the future of CND. I believe 
you are correct in discerning in CND real 
confusion about long-term objectives, and 
this accounts for the apparent paradox that 
although more campaigning projects are 
being undertaken now than ever before they 
are for the most part failing to rekindle 
the “fire in the belly” felt in the early days 
of the campaign. 


Certain points, therefore, emerge from your 
analysis. 


1, As yours is perhaps the only publica- 
tion in this country to show an awareness 
of the fundamental changes that must occur 
in our civilisation if it is to endure, the 
responsibility that now rests on you to out- 
line a policy that will lead us to a relatively 
more stable world is quite momentous, 


2. Although non-violent resistance must be 
ceaselessly propagated, I hope you will 
scrupulously avoid giving the impression 
that it can be offered as a blanket solution 
to the world’s problems. Unless you do, 
you will get yourself more and more into 
an ivory-tower position, and this would be 
a tragic outcome for the peace movement 
the world over. 

3. ‘There is surely a crucial distinction, 
which I do not feel you have made clear 
so far, between the way non-violence can 
work in solving conflicts within a@ state, and 
the way it can work in solving conflicts 
between nation states. In the latter con- 
text, before urging a policy of non-violent 
defence on a nation full account must be 
taken of the likely effect such a policy 
would have on the existing defence arrange- 
ments in the whole area (whether Africa or 
Western Europe), and on the likely inter- 
national repercussions, effect on disengage- 
ment plans, effect on “ balance” between 
power blocs, etc., etc. 

4. I hope that in your “clearly spelt-out 
policy” you will define with some pre- 
cision your attitude to the UN and to an 
international police force. Although last 
January you called the successful re-inte- 
gration of Katanga into the Congo, made 
possible by the presence of UN armed 
forces, “a dangerous solution,” you signally 
failed to make it clear how the very grave 
Congo crisis could have been eased without 
the presence of these forces. Personally, 
after reading Dr, O'Brien’s account of the 
situation, I am at a loss to know what 
alternative solution was available. How do 
you see violence being contained along the 
Sarawak-Indonesia border without the even- 
tual presence of a UN force? Or in the 
Yemen? Or in the South African pro- 
tectorates ? 

5. Of course, like all your readers, I want 
to see Peace News expounding alternatives 
to military policies with such authority that 
eventually their logic will be seen to be 
irresistible, and the cold warriors will col- 
lapse in confusion, But before that can 
happen more hard thinking will have to be 
done about such things as national sove- 
reignty and what sanctions are suitable for 
an international authority to apply. 

Peter Franck, Secretary, 

Paddington/N. Kensington CND, 

21 Ladbroke Gardens, 

London, W.11. 


Congratulations on a purposeful and read- 
able Peace News last week. Your editorial 
rightly draws attention to the need “to 
pursue much more concisely what is meant 
by non-violent defence.” You fail to. do 
this, however. 

May I make a start by suggesting the fol- 
lowing twelve points : 

1. Non-violent resistance (a term less mis- 
leading than “non-violent defence”) is 
undertaken to overcome injustice or tyranny 
or to assert basic human rights. It is not 
undertaken to defend institutions as such. 
It is not, for example, used to defend a 
piece of territory as {territory against 
foreign incursion, 

2. Non-violent resistance consists of organ- 
ised actions, often on a large scale. Never- 
theless, it calls for a high degree of per- 
sonal commitment. 

3. It is organised voluntarily. 

4. Those taking part aim to persuade 
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others that their demands are just and 
necessary. They do not seek privileges for 
themselves which they deny their oppo- 
nents, 


5. The dynamic force of non-violence 
springs from the resister’s realisation that, 
in a given situation, there are some things 
he can never be made to do by others - 
or, alternatively, there are things other 
people cannot stop him from doing. To be 
fully effective, however, it is also dependent 
on his ability to discern the needs of his 
opponents. 

6. Tactics include organised civil disobe- 
dience, strikes, boycotts, obstructions, walk- 
ons, sit-ins and other forms of direct action. 
Such tactics are not intended to be puni- 
tive; Pain is not inflicted on the opponent 
with the object of hurting him. The aims 
are to resist and to persuade him. 

7. Non-violent resistance can provide a 
psychologically sound alternative to per- 
sonal hatred and violence. The opponent 
is not “ the enemy.” 

8. It aims to minimise violence. But it 
cannot guarantee the absence of violence. 


9. Non-violent action is rational action. 
10. It is usually undertaken openly rather 
than secretly, ee 
11. It aims to maintain communication 
with the opponent during the struggle. (In 
war there is usually a break-down of com- 
munications and in nuclear war nobody left 
to communicate with.) 

12. Ends and means are inter-dependent. 
Non-violence is only valid as a method of 
“defence” in relation to the validity of the 
things it is hoped to defend. This consti- 
tutes the philosophy of non-violence. 

Do these twelve points provide an alter- 
native defence policy for CND to advo- 
cate? I doubt it, without a change in 
CND's basic political thinking. 

Philip Seed, 

92, Lightwoods Hill, 

Smethwick 41. 


To one who is not only closely connected 

with CND but has read and publicised 

Peace News since 1948, your editorial of 

September 20 was depressingly negative and 

preety unperceptive in its assessment of 
D. 


Your proposal that CND should include 
non-violent defence as part of CND policy 
is already the subject of three resolutions 
tabled for annual conference which have 
already been published. Your editorial 
would have been more relevant to CND 
thinking had the writer discovered this fact 
before he threatened us with the formation 
of yet another organisation to promote this 
policy, A peculiarity of the editorial is that 
it complains of lack of positive policies in 
‘CND, but the sole contribution which it 
makes is advocacy of a negative. J believe 
a programme of non-violent defence to be 
valid and applicable under certain condi- 
tions, which we have no space to discuss 
here. But to suggest that non-violent de- 
fence is the decisive factor which could 
make the difference between “ political im- 
potence”” and a “new concept of power” 
for CND is naive in the extreme, 

The sensational headline is a circulation 
booster often having a boomerang effect 
upon the readers’ opinion of the judgment 
of those who control editorial policy. “Is 
CND finished ?” is just such a headline. 
You and IJ know that in spite of the York- 
shire Post CND is not “ finished.” On the 
contrary, as Michael Foot has just said, 
“CND has an even bigger future.” We 
know that within the movement there is a 
ferment of ideas reflected in the 115 reso- 
lutions tabled for the forthcoming annual 
conference; that over 300 groups are work- 
ing on local activities and national projects 
of CND; that the “Tell Britain” project 
presented a pattern of forward-looking 
activitv: that the CND schools campaign is 
snowballing beyond the hopes of the YCND 
organisers; that CND produced and distri- 
buted to all delegates a news bulletin on 
every day of the TUC and Liberal Party 
conferences, and will do so again at Scar- 
borough. We know that Sanity has a cir- 
culation of between 36,000 and 40,000 
copies every month. Are these the signs of 
an organisation which is “ finished” ? Your 
leader writer ought to get rid of his seem- 
ing obsession with Carthusian Strect and 
Amen Court and look outwards to the 
regions and groups of CND, where thou- 
sands cf men, women and young people 
are working for unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment. He ought to read the Diary which 


you publish and note the programmes of 
CND day schools. weekend schools and 
conferences promoted by CND supporters 
who are continually probing into the ways 
in which the positive policies of CND can 
be implemented. 

We are conscious of our deficiencies, aware 


of inefficiencies, and striving to overcome 
both. But these are matters for open dis- 
cussion within the movement, not public 
denigration by those who, because of their 
positions, ought to be aware that this serves 
no purpose other than to assist our 
opponents, 


Finally, let this be put on record, CND 
stands now, and I believe will continue to 
do so, for unilateral nuclear disarmament 
for Britain, for rejection of nuclear_alli- 
ances, for the development of an initiative 
by this country based on an independent 
foreign policy related to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and for the transfer of our 
resources from military to constructive, 
peaceful purposes. We shall continue to 
analyse and argue the implications of these 
policies and strive for their achievement. 
Michael Mitchel Howard, 

7 Orme Road, 

Kingston-upon-Thames. 

Surrey. 


Your editorial “Is CND finished?” was 
extremely welcome. Now that Greenwood, 
Foot and co. have decided not to stand 
for re-election, CND is anyway approaching 
a crisis, but I feel that in the long run this 
can prove entirely beneficial. You are right 
in saying that rethinking has been avoided 
for too long. 


“Non-violent civil defence,” the policy 
which you propose, has been mentioned 
rather often in Peace News recently, but it 
remains only a very vague concept, in my 
mind at least. I hope that in the next few 
weeks your contributors can clarify this 
idea and devise a programme for it. I 
should like to know what is non-violent 
civil defence; on what grounds is it likely 
to appeal to CND supporters, most of 
whom have not yet heard of it, and who 
will not be interested in anything too mili- 
taristic; and how will it appeal to people 
outside CND, who will never be converted 
to pacifism or civil disobedience (gestures, 
not policies), as a safer and more sensible 
expedient than present methods of 
defence ? 


Such clarification was the declared inten- 
tion of your editorial, I write in the 
anxious hope that you will keep to it. If 
a detailed and satisfactory statement of the 
policy can be produced, pointing to tactical 
advantages rather than moral superiority 
over present methods, the projected “new 
organisation ” will follow. What we do not 
need is another small, idealistic group join- 
ing in the dog fight under the CND 
umbrella, quite oblivious of the rainy world 
outside, 

Patrick Parrinder, 

Christ's College, 

Cambridge. 


Peace News is of course entitled to its 
beliefs, but your exceptionally intolerant 
editorial last week calls for some reply. 
You state that peace groups throughout the 
world are in ‘“‘a period of uncertainty and 
rethinking.” But this surely has been the 
state of mind of all peace movements in 
history. Any movement of this nature must 
always be re-examining’ its aims and 
methods. One of the interesting develop- 
ments within CND during the last year has 
been the emphasis on co-existence. Under 
the umbrella many groups are encouraged 
to explore the possibilities of their own 
particular line of action or thought. Indi- 
viduals have been able to get on with the 
job of publicising the CND’s aims (British 
unilateral nuclear disarmament and non- 
alignment) and have not of late been 
caught up in the internecine argument 
about methods which wracked the Cam- 
paign whenever civil disobedience or poli- 
tical action were discussed. There is not, 
and at present one cannot hope for, any 
single remedy for success. 


You acknowledge that CND advocates 
some positive policies that might be accept- 
able to governments, and then add that it 
has failed “to answer the question of how 
to deal with conflict, aggression, or invasion 
if it does occur.” To criticise CND for this 
failure seems to me to underestimate the 
problem which we are up against. Your 
advocacy of a non-violent defence policy I 
believe to be equally naive. Here are some 
reasons: 


1, An enormous number of people in 
Britain, and the present government, be- 
lieve that Britain should use nuclear 
weapons Offensively in a conventional war 
in which it was being overwhelmed. Con- 
versely they believe that the Russians (or 
in future the Chinese) are prepared to use 
nuclear weapons against Britain offensively. 
Now, if you have no nuclear weapons and 
another country decides to make a nuclear 
attack on you. you are completely defence- 
less; non-violent resistance is no solution. 


CND has always argued - rightly, in my 
opinion - that such a situation is never 
likely to arise, and that the risk of nuclear 
war occurring through accident or miscal- 
culation under the present deterrent system 
is much greater. This argument rests 
largely on faith, not logic (though of course 
a reasonable, unprejudiced man might be 
expected to accept it), CND’s job has 
always been to point out that the balance 
of risks is in favour of unilateralism; non- 
violent resistance does not come into the 
picture. (It is relevant when the argument 
becomes a little more sophisticated: if the 
enemy were to invade instead of bombing. 
But non-violent resistance, to be effective, 
requires the participation of at least a 
majority of the population. And this would 
require a national unity in the face of the 
enemy that has rarely been achieved in his- 
tory. Assuming the Russians to be the 
enemy, it would need a degree of anti- 
Communist hysteria in peacetime unequalled 
even in America. And people in such a 
state would hardly be non-violent.) 


2. Your advocacy of non-violent defence 
also suggests that you are unaware of what 
the government is at present trying to 
defend by its military posture. It seeks to 
defend not only the island of Britain but 
also those areas of the world where re- 
sources vital to British prosperity are 
located. Now these resources - oil in 
Kuwait, rubber and tin in Malaysia, etc. - 
may or may not be vital to this country, 
they may. or they may not be threatened by 
other powers This is something we have to 
look at, and again we have to weigh up the 
risks of alternative policies. But where does 
non-violence come in to this particular 
argument ? Are we to tell the Sheikh of 
Kuwait to sit down by his oil wells the 
next time that the Iraqis make threatening 
noises in order to preserve the stability of 
the sterling area ? 


Personally I think that non-violent resist- 
ance can be extremely effective in certain 
circumstances, and the attempt by Peace 
News in the last few months to get us to 
think along these lines has been very valu- 
able, but at this stage it can only form one 
strand in the totality of CND arguments. 
CND is, and will remain, politically impo- 
tent until it gets leaders capable of carrying 
on the strategic debate at a sophisticated 
level, and at the same time making it in- 
telligible and relevant to the grass roots of 
the movement. 

Richard Gott, 

49 Warrington Crescent, 

London, W.9. 


Is CND finished ? In the chaos of London's 
Easter Monday my answer would probably 
have been yes. Irresponsible action by 
anti-CND elements and a complete absence 
of intelligent leadership combined on the 
march to produce a situation in which it 
seemed that the best thing would be to 
scrap the gains made over five years and 
start again from scratch. 


But now the outlook is very different, and 
much more hopeful], I suggest, than the 
tone of your editorial. A quiet revolution 
has taken place since Easter, as a result of 
which the myth of a monolithic CND 
organisation has been demolished, and old 
assumptions about the function, structure 
and methods of the campaign have been 
subjected to close scrutiny, The Workshops 
have introduced a new sophistication into 
our field work, Sanity has encouraged dis- 
cussion on the nature of CND (pressure 
group, mass movement, membership organ- 
isation, “umbrella,” etc.), and there has 
spread through the groups what I would 
call a much greater degree of consciousness 
of the problems before the movement. No 
longer do CND people shy away from 
examining and criticising the movement, 
subjecting it to analysis and research; in- 
stead they are anxious to bring into the 
open differences of approach (such as the 
vexed question of association-dissociation 
with the Committee of 100). A pamphlet 
like George Clark’s Second Wind, with its 
controversial interpretation of the history 
of the movement, is a sign of the times. 
A year ago this would have been frowned 
on as a sterile diversion from the outward- 
looking activity of the campaign. Now it 
is accepted as a vital contribution to the 
internal debate. 


This is recognised as “the time for re- 
thinking’’ - and most active campaigners, 
Peggy Duff not least, have done their share 
of it. Agreed, the rethinking has emerged 
in the shape of discussion papers inside 
CND rather than public debate. Agreed, 
policy has seldom been on the agenda, But 
I can sympathise with the unwillingness of 
the four CND officials you name to open 
up a full-scale policy debate, while so much 
that is new in structure and campaigning 
methods is still being tried out and critic- 
ally examined. CND emerged from the 
Easter ordeal in a state of disintegration, 
and it is surely understandable that priority 
has been given to restoring and improving 
the financial system, the channels of com- 
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munication and the organisational struc- 
ture, and to finding new ways of getting the 
message across. After all, you can hardly 
expect CND to propagate successfully a 
programme of non-violent defencé when 
half the groups are literally out of touch 
with the centre and much of the other half 
is little better off. The important thing is 
that the campaign is now far more recep- 
tive to new ideas than it was six months 
ago. When the time is ripe I feel sure that 
non-violent defence will move right into the 
centre of the CND debate; until then Peace 
News should recognise that CND is not 
finished, but at the same time should not 
expect it to shoulder immediately the re 
sponsibility for working out new policies. 


This has been the particularly valuable con- 
tribution of Peace News to the develop- 
ment of the peace movement for so Jong 
now that I for one should be sorry to see 
it pass the buck now to an organisation 
which is not yet fully ready for it. 
Nicholas Sims, 

Ie Terrarum, 

Bradfield, 

Berkshire. 


Adam Roberts wants to find “an adequate 
alternative structure fulfilling the functions 
previously served by war.” A moment’s 
thought about the functions of previous 
wars makes one fervently hope that he 
hasn’t said what he means to say and that 
Peace News is not going to confine itself 
in the future to finding less destructive 
ways of settling disputes. The need for a 
non-violent defence policy is a very real 
and immediate need, but it is certainly not 
an end in itself. The need to teach people 
not to hate the “enemy” chosen for them 
by those in power, not to reach for the 
nearest rifle when they are told that their 
wives and children are in danger is one of 
tremendous importance - if only to gain 
time. But the task of a paper such as 
Peace News is to take the lead in showing 
that violence is negative (after all, it’s anti- 
life) and that competition is a misuse of 
human effort (has it ever produced any- 
thing worthwhile ?). ‘“ Non-violence” is a 
negative term; Jet’s use “love,” “ em- 
pathy,” “ gentleness,” or anything to get the 
peace movement back on a “ Yea Saying” 
footing ! 

Above all, let Peace News take the initia- 
tive in being realistic about the issues ins 
volved in the warfare state. Are men basice 
ally aggressive ? If not, what are the forces 
at work which make them accept violence 
as an instrument? Does restraint bv ex- 
ample work ? Will it harm our children 
to teach them to “turn the other cheek ” ? 
CND has brought together a Jarge number 
of people who have made the first vital 
step across the gulf of apathy - they have 
questioned the right of governments to use 
them as pawns in an obscene game of 
power politics. If we are not prepared to 
offer these men and women a serious and 
positive lead towards a world better than 
the one they have left. then a Jot of them 
are simply going to take a step backwards 
and not come this far again. 

Mark Sherwood, 

12 Inglewood Road, 

London, N.W.6. 


The important thing about any discussion 
is that it should lead to some action, and 
the present CND discussion has led to the 
“Tell Britain” campaign, with its approach 
of bringing together all the sections of the 
nuclear disarmament movement in a con- 
certed push against nuclear policies. 

The ND weeks in Plymouth and Clyde- 
bank, the Caravan Workshop projects in 
Welwyn, Somerset, Wellingborough, and 
now in Oldham, the Youth Campaign in 
the schools and “On the Beach,” the CND 
campaigns at the TUC and the Liberal con- 
ferences, and the one to come at the 
Labour conference, the Glasgow-London 
Polaris march, the INDEC Twickenham 
project, all these have advanced the fight a 
stage further and broken new ground. 
There have been failures and successes, and 
there are lessons to be learned. The Civil 
Defence campaign is gaining momentum 
and Fallex °63 can really open up this 
question. 

Discussion is needed from the standpoint 
that CND and the peace movement is 2 
going concern, with great mass support. not 
from the inference of your editorial and 
its headline that it is a spent force nearly 
on its knees. 

To save space Peace News refers to the 
peace groups by their initials, Perhaps it 
has forgotten that CND stands for Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament. 

We have not yet got nuclear disarmament; 
it still needs to be campaigned for. Just as 
the first small breakthrough has been made 
in the form of the test ban treaty seems to 
be a strange time to imply that we should 
consider winding up. 

Dick Nettleton, 

Secretary/Organiser, 

North West Region CND, 

14 Tib Lane, Cross St., 

Manchester 2. 
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Non-violence 
for soldiers 


Soldiers in the Scandinavian countries and 
in Canada are being trained in the use of 
non-violent methods for solving  inter- 
national problems, Sidney Bailey, one-time 
director of the Quaker team at UN, told 


a Quaker peace conference in Leeds 
recently. 
The training involved learning the 


languages and cultures of various countries, 
how to control riots without the use of 
violence, and generally being “UN orien- 
fated,” 


Discussing the use of force, he said that 
it would be unrealistic to think that the 
UN could manage not to use force and 
coercion. 


The conference on the theme “ United 
Nations - The organisation of peace and 
peaceful change,” was arranged by the 
Northern Friends’ Peace Board as part of 
their golden jubilee. 


Other people to speak at the. conference 
were Gunnar Hagglof, the Swedish Ambas- 
sador, Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, the Ceylon 
High Commissioner, and J. G. Lindstrom, 
director of the UN information office in 
London. Dr. Conor Cruise O’Brien, who 
was to have attended the conference, had 
to return_on urgent business to the Univer- 
sity of Ghana where he is the vice-chan- 
cellor. 

When asked if the activity of CND ap- 
peared a help or a hindrance to him as a 
diplomat, the Swedish Ambassador said it 
was difficult to say as there were so many 
campaigns inside this campaign. He added 
that if he were twenty years old and not 
an official he would demonstrate too, and 
not just about nuclear disarmament. Dur- 
ing the weekend films were shown which 
were supplied by the UN information office 
of the development work going on in other 
countries. The more or less definite decision 
which arose out of the conference was that 
the members would go back to their vari- 
ous meetings and discuss the wavs in which 
individuals could help in the different UN 
aid programmes, in particular the UN 
Mo mmo baaeDt Decade,” which started in 
The executive of the Northern Friends’ 
Peace Board sent a resolution to the Home 
Secretary and the Prime Minister asking for 
the telease of George Clark, 

They said that the Board represented 7,000 
Quakers in the North of England and Scot- 
land and that they strongly condemned the 
imprisonment of George Clark. 


BRIEFLY... 


The Co-ordination Committee for Inter- 
national Voluntary Work Camps has pub- 
lished a social study carried out under the 
UNESCO _ Associated Youth Enterprise 
System which goes into the fizlds of service 
open to long-term skilled volunteers in cer- 
tain countries of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. A list of the organisations 
through which people may do voluntary 
work overseas for periods of at least one 
year has also been published. Both these 
are available from UNESCO, 6 rue Frank- 
lin, Paris XVI, France. 

Ag inter-denominational conference to dis- 
cuss Pope John’s “ Pacem in Terris” ency- 
clical is announced. It is to be held in 
London on October 6, and those wishing 
to attend should apply to Eddie Linden, 
35 Arkwright Road, London, N.W.3. 

A civil rights group in the USA has en- 
dorsed a proposal by James Baldwin, the 
Negro author, for a nation-wide boycott of 
Christmas shopping this year in protest 
against the killing of four Negro school- 
girls in Birmingham, Alabama. 

On September 19 about 1,000 people from 
surrounding villages entered Salonika, 
Greece, to demonstrate for the release of the 
four police officers arrested in connection 
with the murder of Gregory Lambrakis. 
The number of Africans convicted under 
the control regulations and the pass laws is 
tising steeply to what it was before the 
Sharpeville shooting in 1960 when police 
fired on unarmed Africans, killing 72. The 
Department of Justice has given the total 
number of convictions for 1962 as 384,497, 


At the home of 


DEMONSTRATORS SENT 
TO OLD BAILEY 


Peter Moule, secretary of the National Com- 
mittee of 100, and Terry Chandler, field 
secretary of the London Committee, have 
been committed to trial at the next sessions 
of the Old Bailey which start on October 15, 
They are on a bail of £10 each, The 
charges against them, arising out of the 
demonstrations at the time of the Greek 
state visit, are of causing a public nuisance, 
incitement and conspiracy. The full list of 
charges appeared in Peace News Sep 
tember 13, 


Other cases arising out of these demonstra- 
tions have already caused public concern. 
The case of Donald Rooum (Peace News, 
August 16), who was charged with possess- 
ing a piece of brick, was dismissed, and 
has resulted in the suing of Detective- 
Sergeant Challoner. Another “ brick case” 
reported on this page is under appeal, and 
the two arrested at the same time as Mr. 
Apostolou are still awaiting their hearing. 
The case of George Clark, who was im- 
prisoned for 18 months, has also provoked 
protest. Letters from organisations and in- 
dividuals have been sent to the Home 
Secretary and the Prime Minister condemn- 
ing the sentence, Miss Celia Freeman, who 
sent letters to Mr. Brooke and to Harold 
Wilson, has so far received a reply from 
Mr. Wilson which says, “This case bas 


CHALLONER’S 
BRICKS: No.2 


John Apostolou, who was charged with 
possessing an offensive weapon (a piece of 
brick), was fined £10 and ordered to pay 
10 guineas costs by the magistrate, Mr. 
E. G. H. Robey, at Marlborough Street 
court on September 17. Mr. Apostolou was 
arrested on the evening of July 11 near 
Claridge’s during the Greek state visit. 


P.C. Battis, the arresting officer, said in evi- 
dence that he had found the piece of brick 
on the defendent. Mr, Apostofou was taken 
to West End Central police station where 
he was formally charged. His defence was 
that the piece of brick had never been in 
his possession. 

He told the court that when he arrived at 
the police station an officer there, Detective 
Sergeant Challoner, had produced the brick 
saying, “The biggest brick for the biggest 
boy.” (Two younger boys were arrested with 
Mr. Apostolou), Of the witnesses for the 
defence, two who were with him from the 
time he left Trafalgar Square until he 
was arrested said that they had seen no 
brick; one who was with him from the time 
he left home until he was arrested saw no 
brick, two saw him being searched and saw 
nothing produced, and two other young men 
who were arrested with him corroborated 
his story. 

Mr. Keyzer, the forensic expert who gave 
evidence for the defence, said he had found 
no particles of brick dust in the pockets 
of the clothes Mr. Apostolou had worn and 
felt satisfied that if the brick had been in a 
pocket he would have found signs of this. 
The reasons he gave were that the texture of 
the material was rough and the brick had 
sharp edges. He added that there was 
no evidence that the clothes had been 
cleaned. 

Mr. John Hillman, defending, said that one 
had to face the difference - that either the 
police were telling lies or that the defence 
had concocted the whole story. He invited 
the magistrate to consider the prosecution 
evidence in so far as it drew attention in 
particular to the way in which Mr. Chal- 
loner’s evidence was contradicted by Mr. 
Keyzer. He said he felt that P.C. Battis had 
been misled by Mr, Challoner, adding that 
the defence attack was on these two police- 
men and not on the police force as a 
whole. 

Mr. Robey, the magistrate, in suming up 
said that he had to “grasp the nettle” in 
this “‘ serious case.’’ He said that Battis was 
a young truthful man, that he was impressed 
by him and that he did not think him lying. 
The defence evidence was not referred to. 
Mr. Apostolou, who also says that Challoner 
assaulted him, is appealing against the magi- 
strate’s decision. 


aroused great concern in the Labour move- 
ment and outside, It is not possible for us 
to make any comment or to take any action 
while the sentence is subject to appeal. 
When it is possible I have no doubt that 
Labour members will wish to raise the 
matter in the House of Commons.” 

Mr. Gerald Gardiner, QC, is being briefed 
to appear for George Clark when the 
appeal is heard. 


Canon Collins has launched an appeal fund 
to help defray the expenses. 


“The CND is not the only organisation 
which has an interest in maintaining the 
immemorial right of public demonstration,” 
states a letter launching the fund. It asks 
all people, whatever their attitude to CND, 
to send money to Mr. Laurie Kershaw, c/o 
Christian Action, 2 Amen Court, London, 
E.C.4. The letter is signed by Canon Col- 
lins, Arthur Goss, Anthony Greenwood, 
Jacquetta) Hawkes, Laurie Kershaw, 
Kingsley Martin, Michael Mitchel Howard, 
Malcolm Purdie and Jeremy Thorpe. 


Indians must 
leave city centre 


As a result of a proclamation issued by the 
Department of Community Development in 
Durban, South Africa, hundreds of Indian 
businessmen will have to leave the centre 
of the city. Some of the Indians have done 
business in the district for over fifty years. 
One of them, an old man who had had his 
business in the centre for 37 years, com- 
mented : 


“It simply means I am finished. . . I 
am known here. I have my regular 
customers, many of them Europeans. No, 
I must just close down and that is all. 
It is a terrible thing to happen to an old 
man.” 


Mr. A. M. Moola, president of the South 
African Indian Organisation, said: “The 
proclamations will encompass something 
very near to economic ruin for many of us. 
They will unmercifully deprive hundreds of 
Indian employees of their means of liveli- 
hood (and) add to the burdensome weight 
of unemployment.” 


An appeal has been made by P. R. Pather, 
president of the Natal Indian Organisation, 
to Dr. Verwoerd, the Prime Minister, to 
set up a judicial commission of inquiry into 
the effects of the Group Areas Act on 
Indians in South Africa. 


The Natal Mercury, in an editorial, has also 
called for an inquiry. ‘“ Only in this way,” 
it said, “could there be a comprehensive 
stocktaking of what race zoning, especially 
in the principal urban areas, is costing. 
And it would be surprising if the findings 
did not disclose a staggering price. 


“Tf it is right and necessary that the 
country be told what is being spent on 
defence or education or any other national 
service, it is equally essential that the cost 
of running the nation’s human chequer 
board should be known.” 


Indians constitute more than one-third of 
Durban’s 737,000 inhabitants. 


Held, then released 


Arthur Goldreich, artist, and Harold Wolpe, 
lawyer, who escaped the custody of South 
African police into the British protectorate 
of Bechuanaland some weeks ago, arrived 
at London airport from Tanganyika last 
Wednesday and were served immediately 
with deportation orders, 


Members of the Anti-Apartheid movement 
who went to meet them contacted the 
Home Secretary through Mrs. Barbara 
Castle, MP, the president of the organisa- 
tion, who was told that enquiries would 
be made. Two hours later permission was 
given for the two refugees to remain in 
Britain for two months. Mrs. Castle said 
that ‘‘it is a scandal that there is any doubt 
at all” about allowing Mr. Goldreich and 
Ae Wolpe to stay “for as long as they 
wish.” 


HENRY BROOKE 


To assert the right to demonstrate 


London Committee of 100, Tel. ARC. 1239 or 5524. 


Call for new 
Labour policy 


On the eve of the Labour Party Confer- 
ence the Labour Peace Fellowship has 
issued a statement wlecoming some recent 
developments in Labour’s foreign and de- 
fence policies, and calling for a new Labour 
policy to resolve various ‘“ problems arising 
from our involvement in the Western mili- 
tary bloc’s nuclear strategy.” 


It advocated that British military expendi- 
ture should be cut so that more can be 
spent on implementing the Labour Party's 
domestic policies, and giving aid to under- 
developed countries, and calls on a new 
Labour government to “increasingly asso- 
ciate with the non-aligned nations which 
now play a key role in world affairs.” 

The Labour Peace Fellowship is to hold a 
“Make Labour the Peace Party” meeting 
in the Public Library, Vernon Road, Scar- 
borough, on Monday with Donald Soper, 
John Horner and six MPs as speakers. 

A CND demonstration in Scarborough on 
Sunday is announced in the diary on page 
two. 

This year the conference agenda carries 
only 26 resolutions dealing with disarma- 
ment, foreign policy and defence, In 1960 
there were 162 resolutions under the head- 
ing “disarmament” (37 per cent of all the 
435 resolutions before the conference from 
Constituency Labour Parties and trade 
unions), nearly 120 advocated unilateral 
disarmament. 


NZ protests at 
French tests 


The New Zealand CND has issued a state- 
ment supporting their Prime Minister in 
his determination to continue protests about 
future French nuclear tests. The statement 
points out that if the French are really con- 
cerned about maintaining friendly relations 
with other countries, they should sign the 
test ban treaty and give up the plans for 
nuclear weapons tests. 

The New Zealand Federation of Labour 
has called for a boycott of French trade 
with New Zealand; the National Council 
of Churches has issued a strong protest and 
ig in touch with Protestant churches in 
France, and the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of New Zealand, urged by the NCC, 
has agreed that even stronger protests must 
be made to the French Government. 


OLIVE MARCH 


The Consulta Calabrese Per La Pace (a 
branch of the [Italian Consultation for 
Peace) has launched the first peace march to 
be held in this region of Southern Italy. It 
has been named “ La marcia dell’ ulivo,” the 
olive branch being the symbol of peace. It 
will start from Cittanova at 9 a.m. on Sep- 
tember 29 and will end up at Taurianova 
with a mass meeting. This march is mainly 
appealing to the peasants who at this time 
are gathering the olives, but participation 
would also be welcomed from other parts of 
Italy and from abroad. 
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